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For Forest and Siream. 
FROST WORK. 


———_~>_—— 
HE beautiful foliage, the crown of the year, 
Hl been storm strewn and scattered withered and sere, 
And the rains of the autumn were shed as a tear, 
Where the withered garlands were lying. 
Naked and bare to the wintry sky, 
Moving their arms to the bleak winds’ sigh, 
Sad to the heart and drear to the eye 
Were the trees, as the year was dying. 


A cloud came drifting from out of the west, 
Darksome and weird were billow and crest, 
And the fitful gale spoke little of rest, 

As the day went on to the gloaming. 
No vesper of bird met the deepening shade, 
No lowing of herds as they homeward strayed, 
No carol of peasant or song of maid, 

No sound but the breakers foaming. 


A night came heavily, darksome and drear, 

A morning broke beautiful, frosty and clear, 

All sadness was gone, a wonderful cheer 
Came like a caress to humanity. 

The clouds that haunted the winter night, 

Yielded their breath to the Ice king’s might, 

And woven in beauty by elf and sprite, 
Made nature a scene of vanity. 


Light as the beautiful veil of a bride, 
Pure as the lilies that woodlands hide, 
Fairyland visions far and wide, a 
Enchanting the New Year morning. 
No loom e’er wove such a silver sheen, 
Light never gilded a daintier scene 
In marble hall or in forest green, 
Than the wonderful frost’s adorning. 


Crested and fringed on coppice and spray, 
Catching the light of a cloudless day, 
Casting the hues of a diamond's ray, 

Lay the snow in virgin whiteness. 
Clothing anew the beech long dead, 
Clinging in beads on the spider's thread, 
Frosting like age the pine tree’s head, 

In forms of fanciful lightness. 


Giving a bloom to the swaying vine, 
Roses of white where the briers twine, 
Bending the larch in a snowy line, 
Making grove oaks fantastic, 
Flinging beauty on every form, 
Wayward spirit of cold and storm, 
Showing a fancy weird and warm, 
And art so endlessly plastic. 


Child of the night, of unseen birth, 
One thing pure on the face of the earth, 
Whiter than foam from the ocean surf, 
Fair work of a mystical power, 
Telling our hearts that the darkest sky 
And the saddest hours may oft go by, 
When stilled like the storm; our evening sigh, 


May be joy in a brighter hour. L. W. L. 


Che Bach Lakes of Canada. 


A® was their custom, several young men of the town 
of Cobourg (a Canadian frontier town) met one even- 
ing in Frank Stalwart’s rooms at the ‘“North American.” 
This was in the latter days of August four years ago—yes, 
it must be four years ago, and yet how fresh in my mem- 
ory, in spite of the many changes, some so gladly wel- 
comed and others so ruthlessly bitter, which have since 
then transpired. On this particular evening the usual gos- 
sip was almost exhausted, when Ned Benton, a young, but 
not briefless, barrister, proposed we should settle upon the 
manner in which ‘to take a couple of weeks’ recreation. 
Placing his pipe carefully against a book on the table, 
which I remember was Longfellow’s Poems, my friend, 
Frank Stalwart, suggested a trip up the Back Lakes. Said 
he, “we can have a little deer hunting, a good deal of duck 
shooting, no end of fishing, and altogether a splendid out- 
ing.” _ ‘‘Some prefer to ‘ball it’ at a watering place; what 
say you, Bob Bertram?” addressing myself, ‘‘and put down 
that novel and order in some claret and ice.” “Well,” I 
said, ‘I know not whether the claret will change my mind, 
but now I am for the Lakes. I have heard so much about 
their romantic scenery that I greatly desire to see them.” 





So it was settled that we should start on the following: Mon- 
day, after having taken another evening to arrange the 
route and the requirements of our outfit. 


Ned Benton and I, according to a previous understand- 
ing, met our companion, Frank Stalwart, at Peterborough, 
about thirty-five miles north of our starting point. This 
was done so that our friend could go by way of Rice Lake 
and bring over Thad. Fremont, an accomplished man in 
the way of dogs, canoes, and camp life on the lakes and in 
the woods. I may mention kere that, besides his many 
other admirable qualifications, in all things culinary Thad. 
was a perfect success. 

During the afternoon of the day of our arrival at Peter- 
borough we proceeded to get together such things as are 
necessary for the hunter’s outfit. Besides the tent, the 
sportsman, for two weeks of camping, must have buffalo 
skins and blankets, kettle, tin plates, cups, and such things, 
together with bacon and bread to last afew days. After 
that he should trust to his skill in killing to supply the 
board. Also, he requires a moderate quantity of tea. I 
believe some carry with them a small keg of whiskey; in 
fact, it is considered by many a necessary article on these 
occasions, as it is impossible to drink the lake water on ac- 
count of the profuse vegetable growth of rice, lilies, and 
other plants and flowers, which are almost invariably pres- 
ent in these small lakes, and certainly add to their pictur- 
esque beauty. Having towards evening collected our nec- 
essaries, we began to look for Mr. Thad., who had, unno- 
ticed, strayed from our path. We had in prospect that 
night a drive of seven miles in a wagon to Bridgenorth, a 
village consisting of one small tavern and a boat-building 
shop. We wished to set out as early as possible, so as to 
obtain a good night’s rest and be prepared for a long pad- 
dle the next day. Thaddeus, however, was not to be 
found, and after a diligent search we went without him, 
taking with us his rifle and cartridge box, and leaving word 
to have him taken out early in the morning in a buggy. It 
turned out that the young man could not refrain from vis- 
iting an acquaintance of the fair persuasion, and once in 
the charmer’s fascinating presence he found, no doubt, it 
was impossible to resist the spell of her enchantments, and 
midnight had stolen in upon the happy lovers ere Thad. 
awoke to the slightest degree of consciousness. Deter- 
mined to start that evening, we loaded our wagon with two 
canoes, ammunition, and other supplies, and ourselves, 
three in number, besides the driver. The wagon that held 
all this was very moderate in size, with easy springs, but 
the canoes are carried ina peculiar way. Two poles are 
placed across the wagon above the box and nearly over the 
axles. The poles extend about three feet on each side of 
the wagon box. Across the poles the canoes are tied, one 
on each side parallel with the conveyance. Thus the seats 
are left free. Away we went, singing merry songs, and it 
would, lam sure, be hard to find ‘‘three blyther lads” 
than we. 

After breakfast the next morning at Bridgenorth, on Che- 
mong Lake, having waited a short time for the delinquent 
Thad., and upon the arrival of the repentant youth, about 
nine o’clock, we gaily proceeded to load and trim our ca- 
noes. Having arranged to follow this chain of lakes about 
forty or fifty miles before settling upon a permanent camp- 
ing ground for our labors, we set out, Frank and Lina 
birch bark canoe well laden- with our guns, ammunition, 
and camping utensils, besides the two hounds, Woodman 
and Harry, in the bow at my knees. The wind was pretty 
fresh, and blowing directly against us; making the paddling 
rather hard work, and also making the water so rough that 
a good deal of it was shipped over the bows. This dis- 
turbed the dogs considerably, and I was obliged when they 
would attempt to get up on the bow to keep them down by 
dint of afew sharp blows on the head with the paddle. 
The wise creatures, however, soon became accustomed to 
it, and, as if they knew for what purpose we had em- 
barked, behaved like noble martyrs. The roughness was 
so great that Frank and I, as well as Benton and Thad., in 
a broad canoe, were compelled to pull ‘ahead as strongly as 
we could from island to island, and from time to.time un- 


load, empty out: the water received over the sides of our 
light crafts, load up and off again. Thus, about nightfall, 
we got to the foot of the lake, where we pitched our tent 
and tarried for the night. 

Chemong Lake is within the pale of civilization, the land 
on either side being cultivated, and some comfortable look- 
ing farm houses being within the view. The islands are 
numerous, and are covered with shrubs and small trees. 
Some of these islands are almost perfectly circular, and 
seem to rise out of the water like mounds, with the trees 
so thick and even that they often present the appearance of 
a beautiful green cone of foliage floating on the suriace of 
the water. ‘ 

We rose in the morning a little before dawn, and the in- 
dustrious and enthusiastic sportsman, Ned Benton, sallied 
out in a canoe to make war upon grey-backs and mallards, 
while the rest of us remained to pack up and arrange for 
the morning meal, and as, occasionally, we heard ihe report 
of our companion’s gun, the Jight hearted Thad. would ex- 
claim that should he get two or three brace of ducks he 
would give us a stew that would make us feel like princes. 
In acouple of hours Ned came in with five beauties. 
Thad. made good his boast, and 4s he danced around the 
fire preparing the savory meal he seemed to us (unaccom- 
plished in the art—I was almost going to say the divine 
art—of cookery) clad in some mysterious power. 

During the night the water had become quite smooth, 
and we glide off. We send the canoes along with ease, 
Everything is calm and quiet. The sun bathes the woods 
that line the shore in the mellow light of morning. Fresh 
and soft and pure looks the foliage, as if it had sprung up 
like magic. Nothing is heard save our chatting voices 
and the musical ripple of the water, as the canoes shoot 
through it. Truly we feel like princes; if not as rich at 
least as independent. 

Soon we arrived at a mill-dam, at the outlet from Che- 
mong to Buckhorn Lake, owing to which we have to make 
a portage. Unloading, we carry our packs and canoes 
nearly half a mile, and then embark in another water. We 
did not go far before we came to the Buckhorn Rapids, 
down which we ran in beautiful style, Thad. giving us a 
lead. Frank and I followed in the birch bark, and Benton 
broughi up the rear. On the right is a large mass of rock, 
which rises perpendicularly from the water about forty or 
fifty feet, and extends along the shore as many yards; slop- 
ing down like the roof of a house, and meeting smaller 
rocks and a rich growth of woods; on the left the water is 
full of boulders, and the shore thickly lined with young 
trees and shrubbery close to the water’s edge, and even ap 
pearing to extend into it. These rapids are comparatively 
swift and full, but with scarcely any turns. I laid my pad- 
dle across the bow and allowed my friend Frank to pilot us 
through; and it certainly required no small skill in steering 
and handling the paddle. The sensation was truly pleasu- 
rable; and is difficult of description. At first the canoe 
moves slowly and evenly along of its own accord, without 
any assistance from the occupants, increasing in speed 
through every foot of space; then entering the rough 
waters of the rapids it shoots off like the rush of some liy- 
ing creature let loose from its bonds; then, making a turn 
between two impending rocks, it darts past within a few 
inches of one of them, and then, in the deepest and strong- 
est force of the current it bounds gracefully along on the 
waves, as if glad that it requires not the hand of man to 
give it motion; and, having acquired this magical indepen- 
dence, it seems to leap from wave to wave, dancing in re- 
joicing playfulness to the tune of the singing stream, till it 
loses itsijoy and force and strength in the calm waters of 
the rapid’s foot. ; 

Once more we ply the paddles with some degree of force, 
and gracefully glide through the waters of Buckhorn Lake. 
The advanced morning is splendid in the radiant beams of 
the warming sun. The small bays that indent the right 


Shore, skirted sometimes on one side with large flat rocks, 


and on the other with heavy forest*trees, are entered by. 
rivulets from the wilds and hills beyond, visited only by 
Indians and adventurous sportsmen. Here all traces of 
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civilization are passed, and the whole prospect is one of 
primeval nature. Pulling the three canoes abreast we pur- 
sue our.way in happy commune. We leave Deer Bay on 


our left. It is the largest on the lake, thickly covered with 
rice, and its shores closely grown with trees of various 
types, looking in the calmness of noon time like a close 
wall of leaves defending the peaceful water from all intru- 
ders. Now, foramile or two in length, the right shore 
rises in a sloping hill, nearly two hundred feet in height, 
giving the effect of a vast, closely wooded slope from the 
beach up, appearing to extend grandly and proudly to the 
silver-bordered clouds that rest serenely upon its summit. 
Taking a turn to the left we hear the rumbling of another 
rapid, and after holding a consultation as to the proper 
channel to run, we go down singly, Thad. again proceed- 
ing inthe van. We conclude to take the side channel, and 
gently floating through the softly moving sweep of water 
at the head we turn by the edge of the rocky side with 
the increasing movement of the current, apparently about 
to rush against the parapet of solid rock in front, when the 
stream, by a sudden swerve, as if in merry caprice, bears 
us around, and then, as if angry at having~ carried us in 
safety through twists and turns, sends us with the force of 
its full speed over the collected volume of its bounding 
waves, and we enter the strangely named Lovesick Lake. 
Here we met another party of hunters, like ourselves. It 
seemed so strange—as if they had sprung up from the 
water by some magician’s wand, after moving the whole 
day through scenes of enchanting wilderness and peaceful, 
quiet beauty, which had never in all the roll of ages been 
disturbed by the innovations of man. They were going, 
they said, to the rice beds on Deer Bay for the evening duck 
shooting. They told us where their tents were pitched, 
and advised us to establish ourselves on an island opposite 
theirs, which we agreed to do, having concluded previously 
to make this lake our permanent camping ground. Frank 
Stalwart had known these gentlemen for years, and hence 
the greeting of him and his friends was cordial indeed, our 
canoe and theirs having been drawn up close together. 
Like us, they were four in number. They told us they had 
that morning (their first one out) killed a deer, and it was 
agreed that they should visit our camp in the evening to 
arrange for a deer hunt in one party the following morn. 
ing. It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, and ina 
few minutes after, we reached the island of our destination, 
where we at once proceeded to unload our canoes and pitch 
our tent. This island was one well adapted for our pur- 
pose, being elevated and dry. From where we landed the 
approach to the level above was steep, but the ascent made 
without difficulty. Onthe other side the rocks were per- 
fectly perpendicular, and rose directly out of the water 
about thirty feet. The tent-having been tightly fixed, 
Frank and I selected a trolling hook and line and started 
off in search of fish, proposing to return in about half an 
hour, while our two companions prepared the evening re- 
past. Passing around the point of the island, we move 
under the high overhanging cliffs that skirt its side; then, 
as we near the border of a large rice bed, I let out the troll- 
ing line in hopes of securing the prey. In a few minutes, 
while Frank and I were cementing our friendship with 
mutual assurances of a constant attachment in the future, 
I felt a sudden jerk, then, as I took a firmer hold of the 
line, a stubborn pull. Knowing the cause was an active 
maskinonge, I began to haul in. Feeling the resistance, he 
darted forward, then to one side with a wonderfully strong 
plunge. As Itrought him near he bounded to the sur- 
face in frantic efforts to get free, and gave us a very liberal 
sprinkling. A couple of quick pulls, however, and a good 
steady haul, laid him captive in the canoe, when, with a 
last desperate whisk of his tail he snapped my briar wood 
pipe in two like a piece of thin glass and sent tie pieces 
flying in the air. Thus ended the history of my favorite 
pipe, which was carefully strengthened with a silver ferule, 
and thus a plump twelve pounder of the finny tribe was 
lost to his companions of the déep to satisfy the selfish 
sport of man. After catching one or two more I roll up 
the line, and we quietly take a sauntering sort of paddle 
about the edge of the lake to drink in all the native beauty 
of the view. I think neither poet’s pen nor artist’s pencil 
could fully and clearly describe the delight that fills the 
mind, or the peculiar thrill of serenity and pure sensation 
of awe that stirs the heart and moves the thought to invol- 
untary devotion in such a scene. The water is as calm and 
smooth as a sheet of glass, supporting on its even surface 
large patches of rich full blooming lilies of spotless white. 
ness, surrounded with their broad, deep green leaves; and 
very carefully, without knowing it, do we dip our paddles 
so as not to mar their matchless purity’nor disturb the 
sweet repose of floral beauty at rest upon the water’s bosom. 
It seems a wanton sacrilege to displace the fair ornaments 
with which nature has adorned herself. The lake side is 
closely lined with rocks and ledges of uneven height, from 
out whose crevices grow tall pines and large firs without 
the slightest evidence of soil, The water is deep quite up 
te the rocky shore, and the intervening spaces between 
some of the moss-covered, sloping rocks are filled with a 
luxuriant growth of trees of numberless shapes and sizes 
The autumnal variegated tints of orange, yellow, scarlet, 
green, and red, intermingled with the unaccountable har- 
mony of Nature’s marvellous work, contrast so pleasingly 
with the deep and constant color of the foliage of the 
heavy evergreens. These rocks and wooded growths are 
high and close, and nothing can be seen over or between 
them. There is almost an angular bend at this part of the 

























































































































































pearance of the divinigies of the place. The evening is 





irregular shore, forming, as it were, a temple for the ap-" 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


impressively still, the water is supremely calm, like the in- 
nocent sleep of a fair infant; the mild subdued light of the 


‘receding sun produces the shadows of the objects in view, 


inverted beneath the lake; our paddles are. quietly, ten- 
derly, with sacred care, placed across the canoe; our 
friendly talk is hushed; we are as motionless as the placid 
lilies that surround us; we are lost in the sublimity, the 
grandeur of Nature, fast bound in the awe of the majesty 
of her magic spell. Atlength the approach of falling night 
reminds us of our companions in the camp, and we return 
to our tent upon the island, exchanging, as we go, expres- 
sions of wonder and admiration. In the evening we gath- 
ered drift boards from the island and made seats around 
our camp fire, while arranging which the measured sound 
of paddles, and the steady hum of voices met the ear. We 
immediately proceeded to the shore, and there met our ac- 
quaintances of the afternoon. Their canoes pulled up, we 
all formed a pleasant social crescent before the fire, the can 
having been previously hung above the blaze in readiness 
fora brew with which to welcome our sporting guests. 
The night was cool and frosty, not very bright, yet myriads 
of twinkling stars sparkled in thedeep bluesky. No lights 
or signs of any kind -gave token of civilized life. Our 
small party of eight, gathercd from various quarters of the 
globe (some of whom had travelled in many climes), had 
met on this tiny islet in a small lake, surrounded by miles 
upon miles of the untouched wilds of Nature, and no 
sound was heard save the constant rushing noise of the 
swiftly flowing rapids. There was Major Howard, an Eng- 
lishman, now living in the neighborhood of Peterborough, 
and Mr. Loring, a civil engineer of the same place, with 
others of lively and social predilections, who all told inter- 
esting and romantic incidents of foreign travel, as well as 
sporting and hunting experiences in the wilds of Canada. 
In the clear bracing air of the autumn evening, as we 
smoked our pipes and sipped the warming beverage, our 
talk became richly savored with the hunter’s phraseology. 

‘‘How clearly,” said the Major, ‘‘we can hear the tumb- 
ling of the rapids; the night isso calm. That point, you 
know, just at‘the head, used to be a favorite camping 
ground, but of late it has been rather abandoned. There 
have been several drowned in running through. Two poor 
fellows were lost the past summer.” 

“And why didn’t they learn to swim,” put in our Irish 
friend, Carrcll, ‘‘or not go poking themselves into traps 
they couldn’t get quietly out of again.” 

‘“‘But my dear fellow,” replied the Major, ‘‘the eddies 
are so strong, you know, that even good swimmers have 
rather a frail chance; and as for guns, why bless your 


heart the foot of these rapids is fairly paved with them.” 


“‘Are you an experienced canoe-man, Mr. Bertram,” the 
Major continued, addressing me. ‘‘You’re not? well, you'll 
soon like it. It’s a fascinating life,“I assure you. Upon 
my life, Mr. Bertram, it’s a very fascinating life; so free, 
and wanting care. Why, we come up here every few weeks 
and take down a deer or so, anda score or two of ducks. 
It is really very jolly, and no end of sport.” 

“Do you remember, Frank,” said Loring, ‘‘when you 
and I upset on Black Duck Lake?” 

“Indeed I do, old boy, and I feel chilly every time I 
think of it.” 

And then was told, at some length, how they dived and 
recovered their guns and some of their other traps. 

“‘T suppose you were rather moist at the time,” said Car- 
roll, ‘‘but it makes a very dry story.” : 

Then the tin cups were soon replenished from the steam- 
ing can and passed around the-circle. 

“There’s one thing true,” said the incorrigible Carroll, 
‘it would never do to drink this lake watcr until it was 
boiled down.” 

And so the talk went on—of yachting in the Mediterra- 
nean, racing in England, and social converse concerning 
mutual friends and acquantances—till we separated, about 
eleven o'clock, having settled to meet at dawn ready to 
chase the deer. 

Then we spread our buffalo skins on the ground in the 
tent and retire for the night, well covered with blankets, 
beneath which we siumber soundly till the break of day. 
The mouth or door of the tent being open, we behold, on 


awaking, the waning stars, not yet entirely chased away by 


the fast approaching sunlight. A hasty toilet made at the 
lake, a hasty breakfast, and we are ready for the start. 
Frank Stalwart and I were stationel with our canoe at 


one end of our own island to meet the deer, if one should 
cross from the main land, and as we sat quietly waiting 
beneath an overhanging growth of shrubbery, projecting 
from a ledge of rock, said he, ‘‘Rob, did you ever hunt the 


deer before?” 

‘Not in this way, Frank; I have generally hunted in 
run-ways.” 

‘‘And,” he replied, ‘‘a run-away business I expect it was, 
was it not?” 

‘‘Well, it was not so much their timidity as my ineffec- 
tual aim.” 
_ “Jt is time, then, you had an aim in life. But you may 
be more successful in this method, as you get them at 
shorter range.” 

“J understand,” said I, ‘‘the general theory of this mode, 
but will you be kind enough to give me all the minutie?” 

‘‘With all the pleasure in life, old chap. It isin this 
way :— Well, there should be about five or six canoes and 
four or five hounds, and it is very fortunate for us we met 
these other fellows, as they make the party about the right 
strength, and afford us, with our own, the proper number 
of dogs. There is always an. injunction understood that 
no firing is to take place on the morning of a hunt, as these 
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denizens of the forest are very timid creatures, and avoid 
the direction whence any noise is heard. So remember, if 
a half score of ducks fly under your nose you must let 
them pass. The guns should be loaded with buckshot, al- 
though experienced men kill sometimes with small duck 
shot. The canoes are stationed at different: points, where 
the deer are likely to cross. This morning one is placed at 
Scow Island, half a mile or more to the right, one down in 
the bay, about half a mile to the left, one out at Black 
Duck Lake, nearly two miles away, and others I know not 
where. Two or three of the .party go on the main land to 
put out the dogs. Thad., Loring, and Riggits are doing 
that arduous duty at the present time. 
strike upon the scent of deer they are let loose. 
they get within hearing distance the deer break from cover, 
and almost invariably make for the water as a harbor of 
safety from their canine pursuers. As soon as the dogs 
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give tongue the men ‘at the different stations are to be on 
the alert, and when a deer enters the water at any particu- 
lar point the man who discovers him must keep perfectly 
still until the animal is well out in the lake, as the deer’s 
senses of smell and hearing are extremely acute. Then 
the canoe, quietly and with as little noise of the paddle as 
possible, meets the intended game, until observed by the 
unsuspecting creature. Then the pursuer flies after him 
with all the skill he has in his power till he gains within a 
short distance of his prey. Then an unmistaken aim, and 
the discharge of the fowling piece lays the forest monarch 
low.” 

After faithfully remaining at our post about two hours 
or more, we heard the yelping of the hounds, whieh made 
us more sharply attentive. It was soon evident, however, 
we were not to have the good fortune of a chase at our sta- 
tion that morning, for ere long there came from a distance 
the report of guns. Then we knew the hunt was over, and 
we repaired to the tent. In about three quarfers of an hour 
the rest of the party came in, and one canoe was the hon- 
ored bearer of a plump young doe. -Aftera time the dogs 
made themselves heard on the main shore opposite; and 
the active Thad. quickly proceeded to bring them over. 
So ended the morning’s work. 

After the midday meal we sat and smoked, or lay on the 
blankets basking in the sun till four or five o’clock, when 
we set out for the evening’s duck shooting, some of the 
party remaining near the camp and others going up to the 
large rice bed near Deer Bay. And the party reassembled 
in the evening well rewarded with game. 

Thus we spent the time; and richly did. we enjoy the 
days as they passed. Indescribable was the pleasure of 
hours upon hours every day in the clear open air and sun- 
light, with the exhilerating exercise of paddling, the inspi- 
ration of the scenery, and the excitement of the sport all 
commingling their various charms. We were wol] able 
before we left to verify the words of the Major, for truly 
did we find it a fascinating life. Our freedom was perfectly 
unalloyed. We had no cares of business nor the exactions 
of the conventional pleasures of society. Liberty was 
was there unbounded. 

But now I will. not ‘make any further narration of our 
camping expedition, but in another paper may say some- 
thing of the conclusion of our journey and the romantic 
interests of these spots of nature so beautifully wild. 


Ros. BERTRAM. 
oe —___——_. 

‘Fatiine LEAVES.—Many persons think that when the 
leaves turn red and yellow‘in the fall, it is because the 
have been killed by the frost. But a little observation will 
show that such is not the case, and that the autumns when the 
leaves are most beautiful are those in which the frost is the 
latest. A severe frost kills the leaves at once, and they 
soon fall, brown and withered. To be brilliant, they must 
ripen naturally, and our hot September and October mid- 
day suns have probably much to do with it, as in England, 
where the falls are apt to be damp and cloudy, the leaves 
are not bright, and American artists, who strive to paint 
our maples and woods as they see them, are unjustly ac- 
cused of over coloring. The leaves fall because they are 
ripe, and have performed the service that was. ailotted 
them. The leaf is the laboratory of the plant, and in it 
are performed most of the operations essential to its growth. 
It takes the crude materials gathered by the roots, refines 
them, rejecting all that is not essential to the plant, and out 
of the remainder constructs the highly complex bodies that 
are found in other parts of the plant. These rejected parts 
consist mainly of earthy matter that was in solution 
in the water taken up by the roots, and it is deposited in 
the cells of theleaf. This is shown by the fact that the leaf 
contains far more ash than any other part of the plant. In 
some plants the ash of the leaf amounts to over twenty per 
cent., while that of the wood rarely exceeds *two or three. 
When the cells become completely clo; up with this 
matter, the leaf can no longer perform its functions,-and so 
ripens and falls off. ; 





PREMATURE PREPARATION FOR SpRinG.—The Providence 


Journal says :— ; 
All the lovers of house plants know how they stagnate 
during the dark December days. But hardly has January 
come before the leaf-buds and flower-buds start out in pro- 
fusion. We think of Jan and February as the heart 
of winter, yet the leaf-buds of many trees and shrubs, even 
in our Arctic climate, begin to swell at new years, and con- 
tinue to increase during the winter. . ; . 
This year we notice a cular phenomenon, interesting 
but unpromising, like other precocity. The buds of trees 
and shrubs swelled rapidly after the leaves of the last summer 
had fallen, and early in November were as far advanced-as 
usually in March, orsometimes April. The summer drouth 
and copious autumn rains will perhaps explain this. The 
cold November hardly checked the premature develop- 
ment, and the warm December has continued it. The red 
blossoms are now to be seen on some of the early ae 
trees, and the sprays of the elm are beaded with swo! 
flower buds. e buds of the vine under our win- 
dow are b out... We are.all interested ‘in the ques 
tion: Will the fruit buds.suffer?.. .. ) 6 op Ais 
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his failure proceeded precisely from the exact observation 
of all the counsels of the foreign manuals. It is necessary 
for fecundation that the spermatozoa of the milt of the 
male should penetrate the eggs of the female. In order to 
do this, the manuals recomended receiving the eggs in a 


Sish Culture. 
PRACTICAL FISH CULTURE. 


NUMBER THREE. 





gosta vessel of water; afterwards, to receive in another vessel of 
The Dry Methad. water the milt of the male; and lastly, to turn the diluted 


milt on to the eggs. By his journal, kept with scrupulous 
exactness, M. Vrasski convinced himself that the fecunda- 
tion was so much the less complete according as the mix- 
ture of the milt and the eggs had been most delayed. If 
ten rainutes elapsed between obtaining the milt and the 
mixing of it with the eggs, the fecundation failed almost 
entirely. His observations and the microscopic researches 
of the eggs and the milt showed that first, when received in 
water at the instant of issuing from the fish, the eggs ab- 
sorb the water and preserye the power of being impregnated 
only as long as this absorption is not ‘finished; that is to 
say, during a half hour at the utmost. Once saturated 
with water, the eggs do not absorb any spermatozoa; but if 
received into dry vessels on issuing from the fish, the eggs 
remain, on the contrary, for 2 sufficient time in a neutral 
state, and do not lose the power, when once put into water, 


HIS is comparatively a new process in this country, 

or rather, new to most fish breeders, as it is claimed 

that some of them used so small a quantity of water as to 
almost entitle them to call it dry impregnation, before the 
discovery was announced in America, but the first public 
announcement of this process was made in the New York 
Citizen of May 27th, 1871, by Mr. George Shepard Page, of 
New York, who caused an account of the experiments of 
M. Vrasski, at Nikolsk; Russia, to be translated. These 
experiments were made in 1856, and therefore the Russian 
was fifteen years in’ advance of us on this point; and al- 
though the writer does not accord it as high a place among 
Piscicultural discoveries as others have done, who have 
predicted that it would be universally adopted and entirely 
revolutionize the manner of taking spawn, which, by the 
way, it has not done at present writing, for of those who 


take trout spawn by hand at present, I do not know of more 
than two who practice it in all its dryness, and they are a 
little enthusiastic on this subject. The writer was employ- 
“ed by Mr. Green last spring on the Hudson, and water was 
always placed in the pan before stripping the shad, and 
although Mr. Green uses water in the manipulation of sal- 
mon-trout, it is small in quantity, as it always has been 
with him; hence, his success, which was wondered at by 
those who drowned their milt in a panful, as did M. Vrasski 


in his first experiments. 


In order to fully understand the principle of dry impreg- 
nation, it will be necessary to glance at the construction of 


the egg and the vitalizing principle of the milt. 


The egg is provided with two coats or membranes, the 
inner one enclosing the yolk, and between this and the outer 
one is the space that fills with water, milt, or both, as the 
case may be, which causes the egg to ‘‘free,” as mentioned 
in the last article. This outer covering is provided with a 


* funnel-shaped opening, called the micropyle, through which 
fluids are absorbed. 

The milt contains numberless pin-shaped filaments, which, 

as they are endowed with motion, I have called animalcule, 

for the use of which term Mr. Charles Bell took me to task 


before the American Fish Culturists’ Association. They 


are known to science as spermatozoa, or zodsperms, and 
Mr. Bell quotes Dalton so effectively that I am certain that 
I will never commit so grave an error again as to call zo- 
dsperms ‘‘animalcule.” , 

Claiming, as I do, nothing but practical knowledge, an 
error in scientific nomenclature, especially in physiological 
science, may readily be forgiven. Mr. Bell says:— 

‘*T will submit the evidence on both sides to the Associa- 
tion, and they shall decide, not whether we shall call them 
‘zodsperms’ or ‘animalcule,’ but whether they are living 
animals or simply shreds of albumen.” 

The following extract is from Dr. Dalton’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
Physiology,”’ published in Boston in 1859:— 

‘“‘The most remarkable peculiarity of the spermatozoa is 
their very singular and active movements, to which we 
have already alluded. Ifadrop of fresh seminal fluid be 
placed under the microscope, the numberless minute fila- 
ments of which it is composed are seen to be in a state of 
incessant and agitated motion; this movement of the sper- 
matozoa, in many--species of animals, strongly resembles 
that of the tadpole. * * * The tail-like filament keeps 
up a lateral and vibratory motion, by which the spermato- 
zoon is driven from place to [place in the spermatic fluid, 
just as a fish or tapole is propelled through the water. In 
other instances, as for example, in the water lizard, the 
spermatozoa have a writhing or spiral-like movement, 
which presents a very peculiar and elegant appearance 
when large numbers of them are viewed together; it is the 
existence of this movement that first suggested the name of 
spermatozoa to designate the animated filaments of the 
spermatic fluid, and which has led some writers to attribute 
to them an independant animal nature. This is, however, 
@ very erroneous mode of regarding them, since they can- 
not properly be considered as animals, notwithstandirf® the 
active character of their movement, and the striking re- 
semblance which it sometimes presents to a voluntary act. 
* #* #& #8” 

oe 

It is the entrance of this zodsperm, while still active, into 
the micropyle that fecundates the egg, and its introduction 
to water stimulates it to greater activity for a moment or 
two, after which it dies. 

The following extract from the article referred to in the 
Citizen, tells how it was discovered :— 


‘In his experiments, M. Vrasski had followed the coun- 


sels given in French and German works on pisciculture; 


but the results obtained were far from being brilliant. In™ 


reality he obtained at each hatching but an insignificant 
number. ‘From many thousands of eggs,’ said he in one 
of his letters, ‘there were only some dozens of young fry. 
The rest of the eggs were spoiled and lost for want of hav- 
ing been impregnated. I have, however, observed with 
scrupulous exactness all the directions given by the man- 
uals with a view to fecundation.’ 

In the autumn of 1856, M. Vrasski was occupied with the 
microscopic study of the eggs and milt, and kept a journal 
in which he registered the least circumstances and incidents 
relative to each fecundation that he effected. Two months 
of persistent efforts brought the desired results. The 
journal and the microscope proved to him that the cause of 









of receiving the spermatozoa. 

Second, the spermatozoa of the milt, in falling into the 
water, commence immediately, with much vigor and rap- 
idity, to make movements, which only last, however, for a 
minute and a half, or two at the most; when this time is 
elapsed, only in some few spermatozoa can there be seen 
. particular movements and agonised convulsions. When at 
the issuing from the male fish, the milt is received in a dry 
vessel, it does not change for many hours, and during this 
interval the spermatozoa do not lose the power of beginning 
to move when they find themselves in contact with water. 
Closed in a dry tube and well corked, the milt preserved its 
impregnating virtue during six days. 

From these observations, as also from the fact that the 
eggs, as well as the milt, are obtained slowly, their entire 
mass not being able to issue at once, M. Vrasski arrived at 
the conclusion that when they were received in water the 
greater part of the eggs attempted to saturate themselves 
with water, and the spermatozoa almost ceased to move 
before it was possible for the fish breeder to mix the eggs 
with the diluted water. M. Vrasski adopted then the sys 
tem of dry vessels, and turned the milt on the eggs imme- 
diately he put them in water. 

The success was complete; all the eggs were impregnated 
without one exception.” 

It is very evident that if those French and German man- 
uals that M. Vrasski consulted are the best authorities that 
the student of pisciculture can obtain in those countries, 
that it is time they were revised. 


Taking spawn and milt in different vessels, diluting them - 


with water and mixing! and even after standing in water 
separate for a space of ten minutes they failed to impreg- 
nate! ! he evidently would not be called an expert operator, 
and probably is not now if he still says ‘‘the eggs and milt 
are obtained slowly,” but he certainly deserves much credit 
for his perseverance to final success under such bad teach- 
ing. From his experiments it is shown that the egg is cap- 
able of being impregnated for about half an hour after be- 
ing taken from the fish, while the milt will lose its vitality 
in about two minutes; therefore, those who practice this 
method should be able to strip a hundred or more female 
fish, and getting a water pail full of eggs proceed to impreg- 
nate them by wholesale with.a few males. They claim 
that it does not hurt the, eggs to fall like peas into a dry 
pan, and perhaps it does not, but how about sudden 
changes of temperature, such as will generally occur under 
such circumstances? 

In a hatching house where a fire can be had, if required, 
there is little danger; but- there are often circumstances 
under which such a luxury cannot be obtained, as, for in- 
stance, when spawning wild fish from a stream. 

I do not hesitate to say that if I were taking spawn by 
hand I would not usé the dry or Russian method, as it is 


-sometimes called, for I have never liked it; it seems like 


crowding nature too hard; and as for its boasted advan- 
tages of time saved, and eggs impregnated, I doubt if they 
can be demonstrated by actual experiment, to be superior to 
the use of a little water. 

All that has been written, as far as my observation has 
extended, has extolled the wonderful new method of im- 
pregnation; but ~ know some of the very best operators 
who take large quantities of spawn by hand, use waterstill. 
I regard it as a natural reaction of those referred to as 
“‘drowning their milt,” from one extreme to the other. 
Take water enough in the pan to cover the eggs; strip a 
female or two and then a good male; give the pan a tip to 
thoroughly mix the milt and water; and if your ingredients 
are good, that is fully ripe and oroperly handled, you will 
find the impregnation good. 

There may emergencies arise, as, for instance, if milt is 
plentiful to-day and may possibly be scarce to-morrow, it 
could be kept alive with its vitality unimpaired until re- 
quired; as to the exact length of time that it can beso kept, 
authorities differ—some claiming five and others ten days; 
temperature undoubtedly has more or less influence upon 
its keeping qualities, which point might possibly be found 
midway between the extremes of heat and cold that it 
can endure alive. F : 

That milt can be sent in a vial by mail or express with- 


“out injury to the zoésperms from concussions likely to be 


received, has been suggested; but I do not remember to 
have seen any account of its being done, and so brought to 
the test of actual experiment; and if any trout-breeder 


wishes to try it, I will gladly exchange a vial with him, and 
we will count the eggs, place them by themselves and note 
the exact percentage of impregnation; then, if we succeed, 
we will have demonstrated what is at present but theory. 
The milt can be taken in a homeopathic vial, which can be 
securely packed in cotton in a small box, or block of wood 
and sent by mail, with the day and hour of its taking care- 
fully noted, as well as the exact time of its introduction to 
the eggs. 

In regard to the proper kind of pan for impregnating, I 
know of nothing better than tin; last summer, at the sRad- 
hatching grounds on the Hudson, Seth Green sent for trial 
some of the new paper pans, which are gellow or coated 
with some yellow varnish. This was before I joined the 
party, as they were banished after a trialortwo. Mr. 
Monroe A. Green, who was in command, declared that 
they killed the spawn, whereupon he got out his tin ones 
that he knew were reliable. The same authority condemns 
galvanised iron, both for spawn*and young fish; yet there 
are some who make transporting tanks of it. I give this to 
show how opinions. vary, but never having had any ex- 
perience with anything but tin, which is good, I cannot 
speak authoritively. Frep. MatTHEr. 


Che Fennel. 


DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 
es 

T is generally supposed that this calamity was first mtro- 

duced into this country from France. It is the great 
scourge of the canine race, and very few dogs escape it al- 
together. The best preventive that we know of is to avoid 
anything that will produce debility, or low poor diet, ex- 
posure to cold, wet and damp sleeping kennels. 

Mr. Vyner, a very clever and practical writer on this sub- 
ject says: Be beforehand with the disease if you can, and 
upon the first symptom, which isa dry cough or husk at- 
tended with a loss of appetite and lassitude, give the fol- 
lowing pills, to a small dog one pill, but to a large dog two 
pills. Always remember there is a vast difference between 
a terrier and a hound. Each pillshould contain of calomel 
three grains, compound powder of antimony, four grains, 
camphor half adrachm. Give one at daylight and tie the 
dog’s head up for three hours, if he is strong enough to 
stand so long, if he is weak he must be watched by a trusty 
person to see if he throws off his pill, and if he does he 
must have another. Work this offin four or five hours 
with a dose of castor oil. Ifthe dog is much purged omit 
the pill and oil for one night, and then dose again as before. 

Keep on with this remedy till.a change takes place for 
the better, such as absence of fever and increased strength, 
but do not. weaken him with too.strong purges, The dog 
must be fed from the beginning, if he refuses his food, 
with a spoon on the best beef or mutton broth, with a lit- 
tle bred crumbled into it, or he will become so week that 
ke will die of exhaustion. This must be done every two or 
three hours or he will die. He must be kept cool (not cold) 
dry, sheltered and comfortable, with plenty of ventilation. 
If his eyes are much: affected, put a seton in the back of 
his-neck. If too much purged feed. aiso on arrow-root or 
flour porridge, and if he is very ill with a violent diarrhea, 
give him an ounce of balm or yeast, but if taken in time 
he will not want it. 





If with the above treatment, with strict attention to feed- 
ing the dog well upon good light, but nourishing and whole- 
some food, and at the same time keeping cool and dry, if 
he does not recover I fear in vain must his owner seek 
otherwise for relief. Many young hounds die of absolute 
exhaustion, after the worst stages of the disease are passed 
from cruel neglect and idleness, when a little attention to 
merely giving them nutritious food and. strengthening 
medicine might undoubtedly have saved their lives. The 
following pill given to puppies recovering from distemper, 
and also to older dogs which have been debilitated in their 
constitution I have frequently found to have the very 
best effect. Take of quinine twenty-four grains, gentian 
powder half ounce, bark powder half ounce, cinnamon 
powders one and a half drachm, sulphuric acid eight drops, 
one to be given every morning.” 

a oe e 

—Mr. R. C. F. df Baltimore, writes to us asking whether 
the progeny of an ordinary bred, but thoroughly broken dog 
is better than the progeny of a thorough bred entirely un- 
broken dog? Answer. The puppies of an ordinary bred 
but thoroughly broken dog, would-inherit ordinary breed, 
and give extra trouble, care, pains and expense to break 
and train them. Then you would only have a breed of third- 
class dogs. Wehile the progeny of a thorough bred entirely 
unbroken dog, would at least inherit a thorough breed, and 
therefore the whelps would require scarcely any breaking 
or training especially if they were taken out in the field 
along with their mother. Then you would have a first- 
class breed of dogs. The natural instinet of the dog, that 
is to say (we are assuming them to be pointers or setters) 
is to stand rigid in position on the scent of game birds, is 
handed down from generation to generation. The break- 
ing, training, ranging, is more or less taught after the pup- 
pies have attained the age of maturity, and lies dormant to 
a great extent, until the instinct is exercised and educated 
by the dog trainer. 

a i 

Noricz.—Owing to the. holidays: there, has been some 
little delay in preparing the Portrait of the English Cham- 
pion Pointer ‘¢ ” We will send-it as soon as it is per- 
fected. 
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For Forest and Stream. 
TROUT FISHING. 
Lcapchdoaldihigtaniee: 


BY MRS. EUNICE B. LAMBERTON. 
IVE me a rod of the split bamboo, 
A rainy day and a fly or two, 
A mountain stream where the eddies play, 
And mists hang low o’er the winding way. 


Give me a haunt by the purling brook, 
A hidden spot in a mossy nook, 

No sound save hum of the drowsy bee, 
Or lone bird’s tap on the hollow tree. 


The world may roll with its busy throng 
And phantom scenes, on its way along; 

It’s stocks may rise, or it’s stocks may fall— 
Ah! what care I for its baubles all? 


I cast my fly o’er the troubled rill, 

Luring the beauties by magic skill, 

With mind at rest and a heart at ease, 

And drink delight from the balmy breeze. 
. 


As lusty trout to my glad surprise, 
Speckled and bright, on the crest arise, 
Then plash and plunge in a dazzling whirl, 
Hope springs anew as the wavelets curl. 


Gracefully swinging from left to right, 
Action so gentle, motion so slight, 
Tempting, enticing, on craft intent, 
Till yielding tip by the game is bent. 


Drawing in slowly, then letting go 
Under the ripples where mosses grow, 
Doubting my fortune, lost in a dream, 
Blessing the land of Forest and Stream. 


Rochester. N. Y., Dec. 15, 1873. 


os 
From the Evening Post, 1872. 


NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 
oo 


AFTER MARCO BOZARRIS.—A long time. 
9 WAS New Year's, near the hour of noon 
AL As through Fifth avenue there passed 
Two youths, with hearts in sweet atune, 
Through snow- wreaths trudging fast; 
And all alortg the street they glanced, 
With eager eyes that fairly danced, 
At every door-plate’s gleam; 
Then up the mansion’s steep ascent, 
A nervous knock, and in they went, 
With hat in hand and body bent, 
To maidens’ dazzling beam. 





An hour passed on—yet stillintent, 
These gallant youths on conquests rare! 
From house to house they madly weat, 
To seek the treasures hidden there. 

But now no more with blithesome tread, 
No more, alas! with steady head, 

As in the early morn; 

For many cups they'd fully drained, 
Not once from brandy punch refrained, 
And now with stomachs overstrained, 
Their wits were nearly gone. 


With reckless gait and hats awry, 
Another house they soon essayed, 
Yet paused to ask a passer by 
If here was where Miss (hic)——son staid. 
Then up the steps they wildly reeled, 
Jerked off the bell and in they wheeled— 
Wheeled and gave the maid a hug, 
Tripped their toes against the rug; 
Sat on their hats, and with a smile, 
Drank to their hostess’ health the while,* 
in muddled undertone: 
“Drink, ye beanteous (hic) lasses all; 
Drink, to our mer (ic) New Year’s call; 

» Drink, until we stand or fall, 
Or else we drink alone.”’ 


They drank like topers, long and well, 

They drained their goblets to the brim, 

They drank, until at length they fell, meni 
Trembling in every limb— 

Yet once again upon their pins,* 
* They shuffled on their toilsome way,! 

While brandy punches, wines and gins 

Poured down their throats till close of day. 

Long scrambled they from door to door, 

By helping hand or friendly push, — 
And when their strength could do no more, 

Sat down among the slush! 

Their few surviving comrades saw 

Their plight, when rang theirdast hurrah 

At midnight’s silent hour; 

Then saw their heavy eyelids close, 
Then helpless sink in calm repose, 
Safe in policeman’s power. 
—_— 0 - — 


CHARLEs HaLLock. 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


HADDOCK FISHERIES OF NORDERNEY. 





Epitor Forrest anD STREAM:— 

What the cod is to the inhabitants of North America and 
the dorsch to the Scandinavian populations, the haddock is 
to the nations bordering on the northern waters of Europe, 
and is, next to the herring, the most important and valu- 
able seafish. It is true the haddock has not yet reached 
an equal point of importance in national economy, owing 
to the fact that it never appears in as large schools as the 
cod or herring. The Scotch, however, some years,since, 
hsve introduced the haddock as a permanent article of 
food by bringing into the market their ‘‘smoked haddock,” 
and the day is not distant when in that form the haddock 
will become a permanent and welcome addition to the food 
of northern Europe. 

The most prolific region for this sea-fish on the north 
German coast is off the Island of Norderney, one of those 
islands extending in a long chain on that coast. These 
islands forin a land-locked channel with the main, safe for 
the smallest craft, and allow that local traffic along the 
borders which has given rise to the developement of a 
great many industries, the principal one of which is the 
haddock fishery of Norderney. In this sketch we shall 
frequently make use of the important material found in 
Dr. Kohl’s ‘‘Nordwest Deutche Skizzen,” published in 
Bremen in 1873. 

The haddock is ever seeking the cold water; hence we 
find it on the coasts of Norway throughout the entire year. 
In the German sea, neat Helgoland and Norderney, as well 
as on the Scottish coasts, the haddock generally appear as 
late as the end of September, and off the German coast, 
from that time to Christmas the fishermen go out; about 
this time it ceases, owing to the cold, ice and storms, and 
begins again at the end of February or the beginning of 
March. Onthe Scotch coast, where the ice cannot heap 
up, as on the north German sand banks and fiats, the fish- 
eries are prosecuted throughout the entire winter. In May 
and June the haddock leave the German coast for the colder 
regions to the north. 

‘ Norderney being, with the exception or Helgoland, the 
most populous of this series of islands, possesses the strong- 
est fishing squadron; but its preéminence is mainly due to 
the presence of a peculiar worm, abundantly found in the 
sand banks; and which has proved the most enticing bait 
to the haddock. This worm is called the ‘‘pierer,” and is 
as long and thick as the little finger. It lives and delves 
unceasingly in the sands, from one half to one feot below 
the surface. It swallows the sand grains, and its stomach 
is always filled with them; but after having by this means 
assimilated the digestible vegetable and animal substances, 
the sand grains are discharged. This worm is too perish- 
able to be transported to other islands. In Helgoland, the 
fishermen use the intestines of the seal brought from Green- 
land by the whale fishers; also certain parts of the intes- 
tines of the whale itself. In default of either, oz-liver is 
used, but only of necessity. The ‘‘pierer,” however, is 
unsurpassed as a bait, as has been proven by numerous 
trials. 

It isa clear day in September, and the sun’s disc is 
slowly rising from the eastern waters, gradually dissipating 
the mist which hangs along the horizon. The evening be- 
fore the last touch has been put to the fishing tackle. The 
boats are bright and smart, ready for work; every one in 
the coast village is eager in the expectation. In the minds 
of all, men, women and children, a certain restlessness Is 
mingled with the sense of there being nothing ta do just 
then but to wait. A few fine fellows as an advance guard 
are pushing with their craft out to sea, ready for the work 
which ig to provide the islanders with food and raiment 
for one whole year. They drift out to sea; cast their lines; 
bait for a couple of hours. Nota line stirs; the shoal of ex- 
pected fish has not come yet. On shore everybody eagerly 
watches their return. A week may have gone by, when 
suddenly the cry will resound on shore throughout the 
the fisher-huts, ‘‘the haddock have come!” 

The scene now changes to immediate and stirring bustle. 
It is the province of the women to procure the now 
necessary bait, the ‘‘pierer;” while the men and older boys 
are getting the boats ready for sea. Armed with a fork 
not unlike the American forked spade, and very like Nep 





nd make additional fishing tackle. The most delicate part 
of the operation is the fastening of the hooks. Each hook 
is tied with a tarred thread to the lines. To keep each piece 
from being entangled in the numerous hooks, the hooks 
are strung upon a piece of wood until the line is to be 
used. Finally, buoys are fastened to each principal line to 
indicate the spot where the lesser lines have entered the 


water. 


The German ocean’s bottom being everywhere level, 
sandy and without natural obstructions, the fishing tackle 
is less exposed to destruction than on the rocky coasts of 


Norderney or of Scotland. 


Still, they are exposed fto 


various accidents, such as of sunken vessels, and the fishing 
tackle is not unfrequently seriously injured. Sometimes 
an enormous ray will have to be hauled up; and a few years 
ago, what rarely happens in these waters, a shark measur- 
ing seventeen feet in length was thus captured. 

The same kind of fishing tackle is used on the north Ger- 
man coast, but the Dutch fishermen throw out nets to take 
the haddock. This fish is, however, taken in but very 


small numbers in Dutch waters. 


The Scotch declare that 


they would be unable to catch a single haddock with the 


German fishing tackle. 


Thus every nation concerned has 


its peculiar customs, and it is a curious question whether 
the haddock, having been taken in a manner peculiar to a 
coast from time immemorial, might not refuse to be taken 


in any other manner. It 
method is the better one. 


is evident that the German 
In the German way the fish 


dies rapidly; in the other the death is made slower and not 
conducive to the preservation of its flavor. 

Great care is required even after the fish is killed to pre- 
serve this desirable quality. The fish must be handled as 


little as_ possible. 


The German fishermen maintain that 


the haddock must be brought to market with its natural 


slimy coat on. 


Hence they do not clean the fishes on 


board of the vessels, but leave this manipulation to the 
Bremen or Hamburg cooks. 
In stormy weather the haddocks appear in greatest num- 


ber on the Norderney and Helgoland coasts. 


The best 


time for work is, therefore, shortly after a storm, when the 
fish will bite most eagerly. Then a little sloop will bring 
in probably two thousand fish, valued in market at two 


hundred dollars. 


Sometimes, if wind and weather are ex- 


traordinarily favorable, the sloop will sail out twice in 
twenty-four hours, bringing in two harvest in a single day. 
The trip does not usually extend farther than eight or ten 
miles out to sea; sometimes the boats venture out to fifty 


or sixty miles distance. 


The fishermen when questioned 


will laugh at any supposed danger at first, but after closer 
inquiry admit that now and thena mishap befalls them, 
and some catastrophes are on record. Thus, some fifteen 
years ago, the flotilla went merrily out to sea from Nor- 


derney. 


It was a most delightful day; but a terrific storm 


overtook the frail smacks on the high seas, and out of six- 
ty, seventeen of these smali vessels were swallowed up by 
waves, making at one blow widows and orphans in thirty 


familes. 


It is remarkable that although these islanders 


live on the sea, but few-of them know how to swim, and 
have a very low opinion of the efficacy of that art, consid- 


ering it perfectly useless. 


They believe that if God wills 


that a fisherman must die by drowning no amount of swim- 


ming could possibly avert this fate. 
When the sloops are filled with haddock they hasten 


back to the village, in order to expedite the sloop’s return 


for another trip. 


vessel to receive the tackle. 


Women and girls await the arrival of the 
Each sloop being the prop- 


erty of one family, and no family counting more than four 


grown women in the household at the utmost. 


Every 


woman will be, presently seen loaded with three ‘‘backs,” 
returning through the slippery flats to the village, carrying 
some one hundred and eighty to two hundred pounds 
weight, which gives us no mean idea of their power and 


endurance. 


Sometimes the fish are sold to the Scotch buyers coming 
to Norderney during the season, but generally the sloops 
run into the mouths of the Ems, Ebbe, Werer, Jade, and 
the Hoistein rivers, to the market, the cities being at the 


head of steam. navigation. 


The precise harbor to be select- 


ed is scarcely ever known beforehand, and is determined 
on tge trip, as it must depend upon various circumstances. 
If many competitors turn into the Weser, one patroon will 





tune’s trident, and provided with shallow vessels, the 
women and girls scatter along the flats and begin digging 
for worms. This work must be done quickly; must be 
accomplished during the shortest period of the lowest ebb. 
when the flat is clear of water. And since, oftentimes, a 
flotilla of from forty to fifty sail is waiting to be thus sup- 
plied, and each boat will need about three thousand worms 
for one trip, one hundred and fifty thousand worms have 
to be procured in all. 

The fishing tackle of the Norderneyers is, in their local 
idiom, termed ‘‘want.’’ It consists of, first and principal- 
ly, astrong and thick rope, to which are fastened at cer- 
tain distances thin lines, on which are attached their fish- 
ing hooks, plated with tin. The principal rope is called 
the “‘lienne,” the line; and the smaller lines the ‘‘schnor.” 
These attached lines are each about six fathoms long, this 
being the depth at which the haddock will bite, namely, 
close to the bottom of the sea. The divisions on the prin- 
cipal line are marked by the fishermen with great exactness; 
they are one fathom apart from each other; the principal 
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‘VE seen a bird, while its way upward making, 
Struck by the hunter in some vital part, 
Gather and spread its wings, still higher dart 
With last fond breath, 
Asif the slender thread of life in breaking, 
But gave fresh impetus to strong desire, 
Impelling it toward where it would aspire, 
*Mid throes of death. 


Thus to a worthy goal may I be tending, 

With single purpose and unerring aim, 

Toiling and striving upward to the same 

With all my might. 

And when Death’s, the great archer’s, shaft ascending, 
Pierces my vitals,.and my task is o’er, 

With powers increased, may I still higher soar, 

As fades my sight. 


‘rNew Orleans. JamEs RUNNEGA. 


———____< a 
—The collie dog, which in the control of flocks and herds 


displays an instinct more efficacious than human reason, is 
admirably described by Burns: 








mr sition joo3 aan lines being eighty fathoms in length; hence, provided with 
, His honest, sonie, baws’nt face, eighty hooks each, four lines with three hundred and 


Aye gat him friends in like place. 

His breast was white, his towzie back 
_—. We'el clad wi’ coat of glossy black; 
%, His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, 
eS Hung o’er his hurdies wi’ a swurl!" 


twenty hooks, make a “back,” or a pack of lines. Every 
vessel will take ten ‘“‘backs” on board. During their sum- 
mer and winter rests, the fishermen carefully mend, renew 











go to Hamburg or somewhere else. 


Since the completion 


of the Ems railway the harbor of Emden has become the 
great haddock distributing*mart for northwestern Germany. 
The Ems river during adverse winds can be entered readi- 
ly, and ere the fishing neighbor from Norderney has reach- 


Hamburg 


or Bremen, he who has put his eye on Emden 


first has often the satisfaction to be already on his home- 
ward trip with the bright dollars in his pocket, the finest 
of his cargo being on its way, well packed in ice, going to 
Berlin or to Vienna to grace some patrician’s dinner table. 
Railways have brought about a very great revolution in the 
haddock fisheries of the north German Islands. Every- 
thing must be done promptly and quickly, owing to the 
greatly increased consumption and consequent competition. 
The great question at the opening of the season with the 
haddock fishermen is who shall first get his cargo into Em- 
den, Hamburg, Bremen or Husum, as it is with us here 
who shall ship to the great markets of the North the first 


strawberries or peaches. 


The native shrewdness in trade 


of these fishermen of Norderney is thus put to the highest 
test, and the most remarkable examples of statecraft and 
duplicity will then occur. 

The perishable nature of the fish requiring prompt action, 
as soon as the sloops heave to at Bremen or Emden, officials 


especially 


appointed will cry out through the streets again, 
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be a high one, the water will allow the boat to be pushed | sleeping in their northern solitude, with no other sound but 
first on to _a flat “on the Jersey shore called ‘‘Clemmel,” | the hoarse croack of the raven. Col. Thomson reports the 
which, I think, is the lowest on the Delaware. Standing | Wolverine (Carcajou or Indian Devil) in extraordinary 
a little forward of amidships you brace yourself while your | abundance and so destructive to the game, that the trap- 
attendant on the decked end of his clinker built skiff be- | pers meditate using strychnine topoisonhim. This animal. 
gins his work; and it is work, this pushing without cessa- | the Guwlo /uscus of naturalists, is indeed an odious pest. 

tion of man and boat through masses of standing reed for There is no kind’ of mischief he has not a paw in, from 
two or three hours. As the skiff is propelled, the rail, | robbing a beaver dam of its inmates, to stealing the mink 
forced to fly by the rising tide and the quick approach of | and marten from the traps. His powerful claws and 
the shooter, presents an easy and simple mark, the poleman | strength make him a match for ay dog. Polenok, the 
attracting the sportsman’s attention by a ‘‘mark right” or | colonel’s guide, tells of an encounter he witnessed between a 
‘mark left,” as the direction may be, the recovering being | good sized dog anda COarcajou. The Wolverine having 
the most difficult, owing to the great sameness of the sur- | seized hold of the dog by the neck, stood up on his hind 
rounding reed. But such is the skill of these pushers that | jegs and set to wrestle with him, holding him tight. Canis 
I have known five birds to have been killed before one was | howled with rage in the grasp of his tormentor, when on 
boated, and all were recovered. Seldom, if ever, is a dead | the master going up to the scene the wolvreine scampered 
rail lost by any of these men. off evidently pleased with the joke. 





“‘the haddock fishers have come;” as upon the appearance 
on their coast the fish itself was hailed by the fishermen. 
There is always a demand for haddock, and if the demand 
should at any time be slack, the {fish are sold for what they 
will fetch, and then the poorer classes of the population 
have their day. Generally the Norderney fishermen drive 
a pretty good trade. Soon the tidy female cooks of Brem- 
en and of Hamburg, will, basket on arm, grotes and shil- 
lings in apron pocket, besiege the sloops. The captain, 
with immovable stolidity, will insist upon his own price 
and withstand all female blandishments for a reduction, 
until mutually tired out, the cooks pretend to go away to 
another sloop, ‘‘the captain of which will be more accom- 
modating.” The fisherman lowers his price one grote, and 
the cook grows more tractable, and is willing to give half 
a grote more. Then the bargain is struck to their mutual 
satisfaction, and the haddock is carried home in triumph 


to the kitchen. F. 8. Shifting to grounds that allow the egr es - boat & Last season an old Nimrod wished to initiate a verdant 
en eee eee hee later state of the tide the sport is continued, aud shot after | fpolishman in one of the liariti i 

, , peculiarities of the Canadian 

RAIL SHOOTING ON THE DELAWARE. | shot is had in quick succession, each pusher striving to oseniiglil. It so happened that the very next day the 

eae outdo his fellows, until the ebb drives the shooter from the guide brought in what he styled an unknown beast. 


Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

Rail shooting is a sport enjoyed almost exclusively by 
Philadelphians; certainly in no other city is it followed so 
regularly, and with so much zest. The season occurs be- 
tween times, as it were, and after the two long summer 
months of July and August, when there hag been little or 
no shooting, there is no wonder September Ist is hailed 
with delight by the sportsman. 

The numerous flats and islands in the Delaware River at 
this season of the year are covered with a dense growth of 
wild oats, or reed, as it is commonly called, shooting up 
from the oozy bottom, alternately bare and flooded with 
water three or four feet at each succeeding rise and fall of 
the tide. As the reed begins to ripen about the middle or 
latter part of August, the rail arrives and soon becomes 

. very fat, the wild oats imparting to them a delicious flavor 
when served for the table. Countless numbers of reed, or 


flats to count his head of birds, and to learn who the lucky Though it did not seem very heavy, its weight was made 
‘high boat” is, for be it known a great honor is attached | the subject of a bet, as to whether the Englishman could 
to the gun and to the pusher of the fortunate skiff. ‘ walk down to the camp with such a weight on his shoul- 
Frequently one hundred rail are killed during a tide. ders, on snow shoes. After half an hour’s trudging along, 
Sometimes one hundred and twenty, and never less than | John Bull complained of a prickly sensation, which he felt 
fifty, if there is any water at all. It is common while being | through to his chamois coat, and on arriving at the 
pushed through the weeds to have shots at teal and larger camp he found the flesh of his back was quite raw, the 
ducks as they jump from some ditch or pool on the flats,-/ syils had pierced through the bag containing the animal, 
and it is best always to have a spare gun with No. 5 or6 | the jeather and under-garments as well. John Bull had 
shot for them. As for rail, we use Nos. 9 and 10. A | ¢ound out one of the peculiarities of a dead Canadian por- 
breech-loading gun is invaluable for rai] shooting, and cupine. 
the “high boat” is generally found to be the possessor of | Cariboo hunting in winter is a great institution with our 
one of these improved arms. Last season rail were unu- | Quebec sportsmen, it is the sovereign remedy to dispepsia 
sually plenty, and shooting lasted well into the latter part | oq disorder from the liver. But enough for to-day, Mr 
of October, but = had very few very high tides, _— hun- Editor, I feel I have even encroached more than I thought 
dred and seven rail being the greatest number of birds shot | %), your valuable space Yours truly 
: . . , 
in a single day. J. M. LeMorne. 


tice birds, flock to the same feeding — and, ae It has often appeared strange to me that our New York 

not proper game, are much persecuted, more on account of | friends do not pay us a visit during the rail season and try . 

the dainty dish they offer than the pleasure they afford in | gn or two days of it. By taking the through Washington OCTOBER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
shooting. train in the afternoon from Gotham they can be landed at T was about six o'clock on a beautifal morning in Octo- 


Several varieties of the rail are killed on the Delaware; 
by far the most common is the Ralius Carolinus, or sora. 
The Rallus Virginianus, or red rail, a few years ago was 
more frequently met with than latterly, and I may say 
that where fifty soras are killed but one or two red rails 
are boated. The Rallus Hllegans, or king rail, is compara- 
tively rare, but at times shot, and the Rallus Crepitans, 
clapper rail, or mud hen, so far leaves his home of the salt 
meadows as to sometimes fall a victim to his wanderings. 
Tho common coot, likewise of the same family of Rallida, 
or rail, may be considered a rare bird with us also; the 
writer, however, killed three of. them while shooting sora 


Chester before midnight, and by looking at any Philadel- 
phia paper can learn at what time it will be high water on 
the days they wish to shoot, always rating the tide forty 
minutes earlier at Lazaretto than at the navy yard at Phila- ; : ‘ : 
delphia, where the record is made. A cae to Klutz or | £00? appeared from - behind the mes and with thete 
Goff, Wells or Graysberry, will engage a pusher, and I will! ee en & oy sparkled a? he a The omeiny 
warrant a good time and plenty of it. far and and wide was covered with a veil of snow, and the 
English snipe shooting at these points and at this season oe from our: boss,.9s it. .wended. He way through the 
can be had, and one can alternate his sport by taking one islands of the Saranac, was one of surpassing loveliness. 
day with the rail and the next with the snipe After travelling for about four miles on the lake, we en- 
May our brother sportsmen of New York visit us next teved the: Saranac riven, and penned rapidly: down on ite 
September is our wish, and may they be “high boat.” smooth bosom for about two miles. Its sides are lined with 
: lofty pines, and as we passed on we would now and then 


ber when we started from Martin’s Hotel, Lower Sara- 
nac Lake, for a day’s hunt. We had a row of eight miles 
to get to our hunting ground; hence our early start. The sun 


the past October. “Homo.” 
In speaking of the Fulica Nigra, or common American io : catch a glimpse of the Adirondack range, Mt. Marcy, 
coot, closely allied to the rail, Ido not wish it to be con- CARIBOO HUNTING. Whiteface, Seward and all the lesser hights, and close to 
founded with the Fuligula Americana, or American scoter, -_—_— our right Ampersand, with its single pine on the top. Af- 
a duck, vulgarly called a coot by some sportsmen and all QUEBEC, Dec. 15th. ter a while we reached a place where a broad footpath led 
Epiror Forrest AND STREAM:— from the shore, and having disembarked, we followed this 


baymen. 

At most, rail shooting does not last longer than three 
hours during a day, and much depends upon the extent of 
the tide, and indeed a great deal on the wind and moon, for 
it is well known that a full moon, occurring during the 
prevalence of a ncrtheasterly or southeasterly wind will 
bring in ‘‘a high water,” which is most favorable for rail 
shooting. The more tide the most rail always. 

I have seen the water in the Delaware River, at the ‘‘top 

of the flood,” so low that one could scarcely be pushed 
more than a rod on the flats, this having been occasioned 
by the wind blowing from the northwest for the two pre- 
vious days. An afternoon tide is always the highest, and 
the sportsman posting himself as regards its state can jump 
into the cars, and within an hour’s time will reach either 
the Lazaretto, Chester, or Marcus Hook, the three best 
points on the river. At the Lazaretto (and this place I pre- 
fer to either of the others) good pushers can be had, and I 
will venture the Wood brothers, Dick Milt and Bill, Ben 
Badger and John Brown the best of all, especially as to 
marking and endurance. At Chester the greater portion 
of the men who follow pushing in September are of the 
‘“‘dark persuasion,” and therefore not so companionable; 
nevertheless, there are many good ones among them, and 
one cannot go astray in engaging Sam or Dick Brown, Sam 
Preston, or Bill Rump, the son of old Bill, long noted for 
his prowess with the push pole. I should say that Pete Goff 
is about the only white pusher I would hire at Chester. At 
Marcus Hook the three Haycocks are fine men; these are 
about all I know at ‘‘the Hook.” I seldom visit it, and do 
not fancy it much, as the ground is too limited. I have 
mentioned the names of pushers for the benefit of sports- 
men of other cities wishing to enjoy the sport, that they 
may engage by letter to Goff’s or Klutz’s Hotel, at Chester, 
or to Graysberry or Wells at the Lazaretto. I will say that 
to reach the latter place, Moore’s station, on the Philadel- 
phia and Darby branch of the Baltimore and Wilmington 
Railroad, is the place to get off. where Wells or Graysberry 
will be on hand with a team if advised beforehand. 

And now to the modus operandi of rail shooting. Fully 
equipped, with plenty of ammunition—one hundred and 
fifty rounds at least—{it is best to have enough, and not run 
short, as I did on one occasion, contenting myself with 
‘low boat” while my companions were knocking the birds 
right and left around me). Your pusher will row you I 
will say from the landing at the Lazaretto, two or three 
hours before high water, tothe upper end of Tinnicum 
Island, in the centre of the. river, where, if the tide is to 


Possibly a few lines on ou: great fall sport, Cariboo hunt- | through the woods until we came to a group of five tents; this 
ing round Quebec, may not be unacceptable to your readers. | was to be our home for a few days; so we left our equip- 
Fortunately the early introduction of the game act pre- | ments in one of the tents, and then returned to the boats. 
vented the extinction of our noblest game, though the law | The starter, with six trusty hounds at his belt, now went 
came too late to save that lordly king of our forests, the | off into the woods. We kept on in our boats for about a 
Wapiti. He has disappeared, I fear for ever. But the bar- | mile, where we separated for our stations. As I was noth- 
ren districts in rear of St. Paul Bay, on the lower St. Law- | ing but a boy, my place came about number five in point 
rence are yet the resort of cariboo, (the Woodland Cariboo) in | of excellence, there being four older ones in the party. 
large droves is sometimes as many as five hundred together. | But luck happened that day on my side, as will be seen. 
Our hunting parties generally leave the city with the first | My guide and I watched on a narrow strip of land extend- 
good snow roads, about the 25th November, in order to be | ing intoalarge pond. He ascended a tall tree, which had 
back and eat their Christmas dinner at home, when the | the limbs trimmed, and from its top kept a sharp lookout. 
traditional fat goose is supplimented with a haunch of juicy | We had watched for about two hours, when I heard in the 
venison with apple sauce. distance that sweet music to the hunter’s ear the bay of a 

I can give the results of only one hunting party yet, the | hound; nearer it came until it seemed as if the deer were 
others being still on the war path: thus Messrs, J. 8. Bud- | coming directly to us; but no, they swerved to the side, and 
den, J. Gibb, and M. Molson, are stiil in the wilderness, as | we heard them going through the woods about a quarter 
well as Charles V. Temple-Esq., of the Highlands, Sillery. | of a mile off. Then the hound ceased barking and we 
The party just returned was composed of Col. D. C. Thom- | knew the deer must have taken tothe water. It was not 
son, and Mr. McNaughton, both of Quebec, the Hon. Hugh long before my guide jumped hurriedly down from the 
Elliott, son of the Earl of Minto, of Roxburyshire, Scotland, | tree and told me there was a big buck over in the pond. 
and Mr. Pratt, a sporting gentlemen from Norfolk, Eng- | We jumped into the boat, and in our hurry to get to open 
land. They left on the 26th November, drove down to St. | water nearly smashed several trees that were floating near 
Urbain, in winter vehicles, over the rugged north shore | the shore. We had rowed for about half a mile, when we 
mountains a distance of about seventy miles. The recent | saw the deer swimming with all his might for a marsh that 
thaw and rain which set in cut short their operations, and | bordered the shore; the water was about three feet deep 
the frost which followed by rendering the snow hard and | over this, and it was covered with tall grass that would ef- 
brittle prevented the noiseless and stealthy approach of the fectually conceal him; hence we were afraid we would 
game. They had but one really favorable day to hunt, and | lose him if we did not head him off; but he was too much 
bagged six cariboo, wounding two others which got away. | for us, and just as we came up he entered the marsh, not, 
Col. Thomson used the Spencer cabine and the Eng- | however, without my sending a compliment in the way of 
lish gentlemen the Martin Henry. six buck shot. There was a little open water between the 

The cariboo still resort in large droves to feed on the | marsh and the shore, and we knew that if we got in there 
white moss which clothes most luxuriantly the extensive | we would cut him off from the shore. Around we went, 
moors in rear of Bay St. Paul, called Les Jardins, and bears | the perspiration streaming off of us, but no deer could we 
are frequently met, attracted by a small red berry, which | see. We concluded he was still in the marsh, so we shoved 
grows on low shrubs much like the low-bush cranberry. | the boat in and through it, hoping to ‘start him. Wehad 
and whole moors are studded with this fruit, called by the gone over nearly all of it, when suddenly my guide ex- 
Indians Des Grains. From St. Urbain the trip is made on | claimed, ‘“‘there he goes;” but we saw, too late, his head . 
snow shoes The guides are harnessed to the wagons | disappear behind the tall grass. Back into the open wa- 
laden with provisions, ammunition and camp utensils, and | ter, and around we go; but he espies us, and takes to the 
away you go for twenty or thirty miles on foot, over the | marsh again. My guide sent a bullet after him but to no 
most mountainous, but picturesque portion of the Lauren- | effect. We pushed the boat in where he went in, and soon 
tine chain, amidst some of the wildest and most lovely | I saw-his head disappear again behind the tall grass; but 
scenery on th: continent. From the top of the Montagne | this time he rose again, and leaped high ip air; my left 
quarrée, the eye in the bright morning sun, takes in snow | barrel poured its contents into his head; a splash followed’ 
lakes, its valleys and gorges and several other trout lakes, ' and I knew I had hit him. Sure enough, we found the 
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noble fellow perfectly dead, with seven buck-shot in him. 
We lifted him in the boat and returned to our watch ground 
in high spirits. We took our station again, but we heard 
nothing for the remainder of the day, except some guns in 
the distance, telling of luck for others of the party, until 
about five o’clock. Jnst as we were about to unchain the 
boat for our return, we heard a crash in some bushes near 
the shore, and out rushed a fine doe; she leaped high in air, 
and while yet she was above the water my gun covered 
her neck; a report, and the deer lay motionless on its sur- 
face. All this had been done in so short a time that I had 
not been excited, but now that my second deer lay before 
me, I confess that I was excited. We now had two deer 
to carry instead of one, and it was after dark ere we reached 
the camp. To the limbs of a tree near the camp hung two 
other deer killed by the party. Considering the scarcity 
of deer there, ours was good luck. A huge fire blazed in the 
middle of the circle of tents, and, lighting up the surround- 
ing woods with its ruddy glare, and with tall pines all 
around, it was quite a romantic scene. After our day’s 
work, our supper of newly killed venison was relished just 
as much as any sumptuously prepared dinner we had ever 
eaten at home, although served in little tin plattérs on the 
rough board table. The evening was spent in hearing the 
adventures of the guides, and many a joke those lively fel- 
lows got off. The hounds lay alongside the fire, and ever 
and anon one of them would bay in his sleep, going over the 
hunting scenes of the day; others filled the air with their 
snorings. One by one the tired hunters retired for the 
night, and silence reigned throughout the camp. About 
ten o’clock a blustering snow storm set in, which raged 
with unabated fury throughout the night; but rolled snugly 
in our blankets, we rested after the labors of the day. 
CHARLES H. Crow. 
ey 


HARE HUNTING. 
—— 
Wasurnaton, D. C., December, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Fox hunting, as enjoyed in the early days of the Repub- 
lic, is fast dying out. It is a rare instance to find any gen- 
tleman of the country who has his full pack of hounds, 
although many will relate with eye sparkling again with 
the fervor of youth, of the meet, the thoroughbred, the 
jumping chase o’er fence and ditch, the welkin ringing with 
the deep mouthed yelp, and successful ride in at the death. 
The most he can boast of present possession is two or three 
worthy descendants of former kennels, and the old horn of 
his fathers, whose stirring sounds have often awoke the 
echoes of his native hills and valleys. It is true that occa- 
sionally the united stock of a neighborhood are brought 
together, and the chase indulged in with some resemblance 
to the good old times, but the sport is rare and unsatisfac- 
tory. Small farms, with their frequent fences and culti- 
vated lands, have been its’ greatest enemy, and thé few 
remaining beagles are devoted exclusively to the less excit- 
ing sport of hare hunting. It is not to be contended that 
hare hunting is comparable with the pursuit of the fox. 
The timid little animal kas not the fleetness, the endurance, 
or sagacity of the latter, and yet it has just sufficient of 
each of these qualities to resemble the more exciting sport 
without its nobility in taxing the best powers of horse and 
rider. E 
The frost is still fringing every leaflet and twig with its 
beautiful crystals, mingling with the russet brown of au- 
tumn into the’softest grays as the undulating hills fade in 
the distance. Not far from the hospitable country man- 
sion is a belt of pines, where the game is plentiful. The 
dogs know by instinct their duty. How different their 
movement from their brothers, the hunters of the field. 
The party of four’ or five—the more the better and mere 
rier—spread' out some hundred yards from each other. 
The dogs have silently penetrated the woods, each closely 
scenting the ground. Before many steps have been taken 
some one of the party has started a hare. Instantly, at the 
top of his voice, he whoops for the hounds, who come 
tearing in with a bounding galop. The spot where the 
hare ran is shown them, with the old cry of ‘Hark away.” 
and then such yelping, taken up as each strikes the trail, 
and at fuil speed they dash away. Stand still. He will be 
sure to make a circuit of the neighboring hill, when you 
may give him your fire as he bounds past you, if he shall 
have been fortunate enough to have escaped your com- 
rades. What music, as the constant cry comes softened 
from the deep -forest! Now farther, now nearer, now 
ceased with the loss of the trail, now wilder than before, 
when some old stager has caught again the warm scent. 
How the poor frightened creature stops, intently listens, 
and then wildly jumps from the ever approaching noise, 
seeking in turn the wild broom sage, the deep ravine, the 
thickest covert, and even swimming the rapid streams, in 
the false hopé of eluding his pursuers. Be patient! Stand 
still! They will bring him around, although their yelping 
is but faintly heard. Yes, it grows nearer, and for a mo- 
ment, affected with the enthusiasm of the pack, your heart 
‘beats a little faster: Hush! He comes; you can hear his 
footsteps over the dry leaves. A moment more and you 
see him jumping down the hillside with his large eyes 
larger still with fear. For an instant an undefined sense of 
compassion touches the outer boundary of your conscience. 
Alas, it-has died before it was born, and a well directed 
aim turns the poor thing over. His chase is done. In 
come the dogs with full speed and cry. You show it to 
them and start for another. It is not long before they are 
off , and the party at nightfall may be loaded down 
with some twenty or thirty. Sometimes.an old fox, in his 





.less sympathetic. 
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nocturnal prowlings, has strayed across your path, and off 
they all go with full cry. The old love of their fathers has 
been awakened in them. The hunt of the day is over, and 
they will not return until they have tasted of his hide. 
This sport is of course very tame to the hunter of the 
moose or grizzly, where endurance and courage are emi- 
nently requisite, but to those who are compelled to hunt 
within bow shot of municipal limits or not at all, itisa 
good way to give your setters a day’s rest in a week of quail 
shooting. The defence, however, of hare hunting must 
Test on the ground that in the hands of your artist-cook it 


can be made by no means an unpalatable dish. §.L.P. 
oe thee 
HUNTING AT BLOOMING GROVE PARK. 


sighs 

BiLoomine Grove Park, Park Hovssz, Dec. 20, 1878. 
Ep1ToR Forest AND STREAM:— 

Our weather for the past week or more has been delight- 
ful, thermometer at 40° to 45°; the old snow passed away, 
but not the ice, under the gevial warmth of the sun and 
showers, and a balminess of spring in the air. Yesterday 
a light snow fell, just enough for tracking, and here is a 


day ‘‘hard to be beat” for stalking, but alas! I am confined’ 


to the house with a bruised knee, unable to cope with rocks 
and tangled thicket, and the hills and valleys will not re- 
sound to-day with the crack of my Ballard of calibre 46. I 
can only sit in my sanctum, mourn over cruel disappoint- 
ments, and murmer my complaints to the sympathising ear 
of the Formst AND STREAM and its numerous readers, no 
On Monday last I tried, for the first time 
this season, the fishing through the ice—and in company 
with F. W. Jones and Mr. J. E. McEwen of Brooklyn,took, 
in less than three hours’ fishing from Beaver Lake—one of 
the numerous Lakes of the Blooming Grove Park—16 pic- 
kerel ranging from 3}, 3 and down to1} lbs. The ice we 
found to be about 10 inches in thickness, and just in prime 
condition. The early fishing is always the most satisfactory 
in its results. Lake Giles, ‘he most crystal water and most 
beautiful in its surroundings, above which stands the 
‘*Club House,” is always the last water to freeze of all the 
surrounding Lakes, being fed from springs in its bottom, 
and the ice is not yet in condition. to bear the weight of a 
person, as I happen to be able to bear woeful testimony. 
The fish from this Lake are superior in size and quality, on 
account of its clear water and rocky bottom. 

The Sheaffers’, living near the Knob Mills, are the most 
indefatigable and successful hunters of this section, and 
two weeks ago, when I saw Jorias, had killed 14 deer and 
3 bears, an old she bear and well-grown cub and a yearling. 
His description of his fight with the cub was quite graphic, 
and I will try and relate it. It seems that he, with his little 
dog, were doing the driving for deer, while the rest of the 
party stood upon runways. In skirting a dense laurel 
swamp, the little dog being in the swamp, commenced a 
furious barking, and at one particular point. Supposing 
something unusual to be the cause he slowly and cautiously 
ventured in, and by degrees advanced to within ten feet of 
an apperture in some old roots and stones, at which his dog 
seemed to be stationed, and, emboldened by his approach, 
into which he would occasionally dive, only to reeede with 
hair erect, and starting eyes and manifestations of greatest 
excitement. In these attacks he could plainly hear the 
gnashing of the old bear’s teeth. At length having fully 
considered the matter and taken in the situation, he, as the 
dog withdrew from one of his rushes, and having his gun 
—a double rifle and shot—carefully aimed and the other 
barrel at. full cock, fired into the opening, whence as the 
smoke cleared away rolled out a well-grown cub, which the 
dog at once clinched. He could not use his gun for fear of 
killing his dog, and in his excitement and the tumult of the 
fight between dog and cub, off went his remaining barrel, 
which deprived him of the use of that weapon in a legiti- 
mate way, but by dint of well-directed blows with the bar- 
rels and the assistance of his dog, he kept the cub at bay 
and from escaping into the laurels, while with lusty shouts 
he in time brought one of the others to his assistance, 
when they soon made an end of the little disturbance. On 
examining the hole, they found the old she bear lying dead 
within, the ball from his first shot having fortunately enter- 
ed the brain and dropped her dead as she lay. Had he 
simply given her a wound in the random shot there might 
have been a different tale to relate. His remark, as he 
shook his head over the narrative regarding his canine, is 
worthy of record:—‘‘ That dog will ketch his death some 
of these days for his venturesomeness.” 


ree, 
A. F. Cuapp, Eng. & Supt. Park. 


Lire Prosiems.—Every full-grown adult person throws 
out by respiration about four-and-a-half gallons of deleteri- 
our gas and watery vapor per hour; and the children of 
shoul age average each one about three gallons per hour. 
Suspended in this deleterious respired air and vapor, there 
ig in every 1,000 gallons, 3 gallons of dead, decomposing ani- 
mal matter! In hospitals and bedrooms, other evaporations 
add to the mass. And in ferryboat cabins and city railroad 
cars, as ordinarily conducted, saliva and tobacco smoke add 
fifty per cent. ow, if one person throws out four-and-a- 
halt gallons of poisonous air every hour, how long will it 
take 1,000 persons to fill a church full? 50 children to fill a 
school-room full? 40 persons a car full, or 200 persons a 
ferryboat cabin full, plus the tobacco-smoke and saliva?— 
The Sanitarian. = 

te 

—They have Tandem clubs in Canada. Lieut. General 
Haley is the Prest. of the Halifax club. The other day it 
took a drive ‘‘up the road” and the turn-out comprised thir- 
teen tandem teams, two doubles and four singles. 

—As the English plum-pudding is made in a bag, there 
can be-no doubt of it’s Sacks-in origin. 
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‘and at once commence your 


Woodland, Lawn and Garden. 


WINDOW OR PARLOR GARDENING. 


——— 
NO. IlI.—BOX OR SIMPLE FORMS. 
“Here are cool mosses deep, 
And through the moss the ivy creeps, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 


The oxlips, pugles, with their numerous race, 

A parti-colored tribe of various hue, 

Red, yellow, purple, pale white, dusky blue, 

The primrose, myrtle, and the crocus too. 
eS leads us to assemble together the beau- 

ties of the floral kingdom as comforts and elegan- 

cies of life within the habitations of wealth, or of those of 
more moderate means, always increases local attachments 
and renders domestic life more delightful. It may seem a 
very little thing to place a flower in the window, but how 
much may come of it wha can tell? A love of flowers has 
alway~- a redeeming quality about it. You rarely hear of a 
very bad man who passionately loves the cultivation of 
flowers. God instituted the garden, and Lord Bacon truly 
says, ‘The Lord himself first planted a garden, and indeed 
it is the purest of human pleasures.” Asa penalty for his 
transgression, the first man was shut ott from a habitation 
among the beautiful scenes of an earthly paradise. Yet all 
his descendants have for all time sought pleasure and de- 
light from the first Eden, and a strong desire to return to it 
again seems to be deeply implanted in every heart. And 
when we remember how easily we can surround ourselves, 
even within the limits of the humblest home, with these 
bright and beautiful flowers of earth, we are truly sur- 
prised to behold any home without its blossoming rose tree 
or its box of sweet elysium. 

In the progress of the art of growing choice flowers in 
the sitting room and the parlor we shall do well to keep in 
mind that however beautiful, however poetical are the 
many associations connected with them, there isa deep 
practical fact underlying this whole subject. And that is, 
how to successfully obtain, through our own efforts, all 
this beauty, this wealth of enjoyment. 

In our second paper we. gave to our readers some of the 
most simple forms for the foundation of a window garden. 
And we would again state that a simple flower stand near 
the window, a hanging basket suspended over the same, 
each growing their pendant, fragrant, and upright fiowers, 
may be considered as the simplicity of our window garden. 
With all their elaborate adornments and additions of rare 
flowers, they all sprang from this simple first effort. 

Said a lady to me:—‘‘The successful cultivation of a cac- 
tus of this species, called the night-blooming ceres. gave to 
me a quickening impulse, a love for something more beau- 
tiful, and as I first started with the cactus I added one after 
another to my collection, and nowI have made a sort of 
specialty of the cultivation of this very curious plant. 
Strange and grotesque are the forms which present them- 
selves to the eye in my six feet by four window frame, yet 
all who behold it exclaim ‘how beautiful! how wonderful! 
what a lesson for practice!’” The manner in which our 
lady friend had arranged her foreign cacti was truly very 
ingenious, and we shall again have occasion to speak of 
the cultivation of this plant as a window plant in these 
papers. 

How much joy springs from the single sprig of ivy rising 
from some favorite niche in the window and gracefully 
throwing its branching tendrils over the whole window, 
and rambling carelessly in the wild vagaries of rampant 
growth. Isit not beautiful? You would think so could 
you behold a plant of the English ivy growing in my study 
at this writing. Rising from a recess of my window shelf, 
it climbs in graceful negligence to the very top of the win- 
dow, and then passes in festoons of green across the same, 
at last finding a lodgment within the antlers of a fine speci- 
men of the American red deer that ornaments my room. 

Such a plant is often the very beginning of a series of 
experiments in window gardening, of which so much is 
said and written, and of which, in fact, so very little is 
practically understood. Window gardening is fashionable 
to-day, and very many use a window garden just as they 
use flowers at a funeral, simply because it is ‘‘fashionable” 
to have them. 

Among the not expensive window gardens we may name 
a device we used in our own sitting room, which we called 
an ‘‘adoptive case,” as we made it a receptacle to receive 
our flower pots, and our experiment not being patented, 
and not beyond the constructive genius of the village car- 
penter, of course any one who chooses can have one made 
to order. Our window shelf being six inches only in widtli, 
we had a box made that would just fit into our window of 
the following dimensions:—The length of the box was three 
feet, the depth fourteen inches, and the width fourteen 
inches. Into this box we had a zinc pan made that would 
just fit the inside of four inches in depth. This box was 
to receive a drainage of surplus water from the plants, had 
a hole to draw off dirty or surplus water from the end, and 
was stopped with a wooden stopper. A box of this kind, 
properly made and attended to, would not need drawing 
off perhaps during a winter; and I am speaking of the 
winter treatment of plants now. Having placed the zinc 
pan within the box, fill the same with tolerably small bits of 
broken crock until it is even with the top of the pan; then 
cover the top of this pan with a thin piece of board (paste- 
board will do), in which holes are bored, and then place 
your composition or earth for your plants; set out your 
plants, choosing those of any of the species you may wish, 
study and treatment of the“ 
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same. With such a simple box as this you may grow not 
only our native American ferns, but add to them from time 
to time, as your progress in knowledge increases; the rare 
and beautiful productions of the far off Indies, New Zea- 
land, Mexico, Japan, Australia, and many other countries 
can be made to contribute their varied treasures to the sim- 


ple box in the window of our quiet rural home. 


How great the improvements that can be made upon this 
quite simple window arrangement will naturally suggest 
themselves to almost any one who really and truly loves 
flowers for themselves alone; and to this class we speak— 
for this class we write. We do not expect those who buy 


and wear flowers simply because ‘‘it is the ton” do so, or 
because at the great party given at Mrs. St. John’s last 
week there was a ‘‘lovely boquet” placed beside each lady’s 
plate. This is all well as far as it goes, but we speak of 
those who love these beautiful things of earth’ for their 
own sweet refinements, and because in them we behold the 
teachings of our Father in Heaven. ° 

We cannot feel too grateful for the plant stands in the 
windows of so many of our country homes, and we always 
feel the refining influences of such a home whenever we 
visit it. Nor are our pleasant memories of such sweet 
scenes enjoyed alone. Said an invalid to me one day, “I 
have been spending an hour inthe sitting room of Mrs. 
W., and I do think if I could only live among the flowers 
I should live longer on the earth than I shall.” 


Having given one or two of our simplest of forms as a 
sort of basis for the future experimental work of our fair 
readers, we pass to other and still more elaborate and, per- 
haps, difficult subjects. Yet this need not be so, for the 
means of success, we think, lies within the power of al- 
most every one who will perseveringly take hold of the 
work. Begin, therefore, as I have stated, with simple 
forms, and time, patience, and aclose observation will 
soon introduce many new flowers to our simple box in the 
window. Then add at each end of the same three or four 
shelves, upon which you can place in a concealed rock 
work of your own originating, a bit of charcoal, with the 
most common orchid attached, whose ‘‘drooping life in the 
air” is like a new revelation of the wonderful in the king- 
dom of plants. Now you can, if you please, elaborate the 
idea. You can make your little rock receptacle sufficient 
to grow the tulip and the crocus, and you will soon finda 
place to grow a great many plants you did not possibly 
think you could have made live by any reasoning other 
than your thought they might live. You tried to grow 
them according to your best knowledge, and you suc- 
ceeded. 

This is only one of the rewards of the patient student, 
and his reward is ever sure. The grand and magnificent 
beauty of the outer world is only brought within. The 
cactus and the great palm fern, with their tropical beauty, 
the colladium and the calla lily, stand side by side in 
our humble window box, and had Santa Claus only 
brought it on the bright Christmas morning, with words of 
cheer and good wishes, we should have exclaimed at once, 
‘All come and witness the floral beauties of my ‘wonder- 
ful Christmas window box.’” 

How our box became, under the wands of two great ex- 
perimenting genii, a truly wonderful box, a source of many 
changes and transformations, we shall make plain to our 
many readers as we progress, with the explanation of our 

——“ ‘kindred earth’s sweet pastoral.” 
OLLIPop QUILL. 


Satural History. 


SNAKES IN BHOPAL. 











I CANNOT express myselt as exactly pleased with the 
guests who claimed my quarters during the rainy season 
at the Mouti Bungalow. These guests were innumerable 
snakes, reptiles and insects, who, driven from the garden by 
the rain, none refuge some on the low roofs of the out- 
buildings and others in the basement. Their presence was 
not by any means desirable, but the snake hunting which 
whiled away some of the monotony of our lives was not 
withcut.a certain charm, and had I been an enthusiastic 
naturalist I might have considered it a perfect godsend. I 
am very much in doubt whether the collection of reptiles 
in the Jardin des Plantes equalled ours in e&tent or interest. 
Imprimis, our bed rooms swarmed with lizards and cham- 
elions of all.sizes, big and little, who promenaded over the 
ceiling and walls. If you lifted upa mat ora carpet, out 
came a legion of scorpions of various kinds and colors, and 
centipedes, too, with their thousand stinging points, besides 
black spiders of prodigious dimensions. As to the snakes, 
every day brought a new variety. There were black 
cobras, re te es, goulabies; and other rare kinds. If 
d bottles enough, and a stock of spirits of wine, 

we might have made a famous collection. Among the rep- 
tiles there were two which aver caused a certain amount 
of emotional effect. One was the Bis cobra, a hideous liz- 
ard of large size, whose forked tongue distils a poison of 
fearful power, from whence the native name, which means 
“twenty cobras in one.” This dreadful creature encamp- 
ed himself particularly in my bed, and refusing to retreat, I 
had to shoot him. .The other visitor was a superb Indian 
boa, (pytho tigris,) and his snakeship we found coiled up in 
a closet. He received us with a series of bounds and hiss- 
ings of such a decided character that we took to our heels. 
In order to dish him we were forced to give him a bath 
of-hot water, T he made his way through a hole in 
the wall and went for the en; however, a heavy stick 
did the business for him. He was a ificent creature 
witha h blue skin, and marked with regular stripes, 
from 'w his name: In length he was about fourteen 
feet andas thick roundas my.arm, This boa is the largest 
of the India snakes, and is sometimes found twice the size 
December and Jan this 


boa remains in a torpid co: He changes his in 













May. He feeds on rats and other small animals. We had 
some narrow escapes from being bitten by our uninvited 
guests, but fortunately escaped.—Tira for the Forest 
AND StreAM from Rousselet’s Travels, Tour du Monde. 


en ont 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

Dear Srr.—In the Forest anp Stream, of December 
11, is a communication entitled, ‘‘Do Snakes Hiss?” As I 
am something of a ‘‘snakist,” so far as considerable ex- 
perience in finding and capturing these reptiles is concern- 
ed, I feel prompted, since the communication referred to 
throws a doubt upon whether snakes hiss, to offer my ob 
servations to the readers of your valuablepaper. It has long 
been a well-known fact that certain snakes produce a his- 
sing noise when disturbed, but I am not aware that this fac- 
ulty: has ever been attributed by a reliable observer to any 
species except the ‘‘spreading adders,” or hog-nose snakes, 
(Arterodon); and if Mr. Mather had been fortunate enough 
to come across many of these snakes in the course of his 
experiments, his doubts in regard to.their hissing would 
very probably have been removed. Many a time have I 
been warned of the close proximity of a ‘‘spreading adder” 
merely by its loud hiss, which, as has often truly been as- 
serted, reminds one strongly of the hiss of a goose. When 
producing this noise, the “adder” lattens the head and 
neck, which is accomplished by straightening to a perfectly 
horizontal position the moveable ribs of the anterior part of 
the body. The appearance of these snakes at such timesis 
extremely threatening, and this, no doubt, has earned for 
them, in all localities where they are known, the erroneous 
notoriety of their being extremely poisonous. I know cer- 
tain sections where the “‘spreading adders,” ‘‘hissing ad- 
ders,” or ‘‘\ipers,” as they are commonly called, are pop: 
ulary considered to be the most venomous of all snakes, It 
may therefore be incredible to not a few, the fact that our 
so-called adders or vipers are perfectly harmless, and en- 
tirely distinct from the poisonous viper of Europe, ( Viperus 
berus.) 

In this Connection, some other peculiarities of ‘‘snaix” 
occur to me. One much discussed, and also mucl: snubbed 
by somé scientific men who are less conversant with nature 
itself than its muggmified remains, is the power tochaam 
birds and animals imputed to some species. I will not here 
either try to deny or confirm this, but shall only add my 
experience, which may be taken for what it is worth. The 
first instance that ever came to my knowledge, was the fol- 
lowing:—When living at home it was the custom.of my 
father to take me walking with him on Sundays to the 
woods; on such an occasion, several years ago, we entered 
an open glade in the woods, and were surprised to see a 
blue jay lying flat upon the ground, in a sunny spot, with 
its wings and tail spread. We both supposed it dead, and 
T ran to pick it up, when greatly to our surprise 1; suddenly 
“came to life” at my approach, and flew up into the trees; 
at the same time an enormous black snake, (Bascemion con- 
strictor which I immediately noticed, wheeled quickly 
round and ‘‘streaked” into the hazel undergrowth. Upon 
another occasion I was in an apple tree in an open lot, 
gathering apples, when my attention was attracted by the 
unusual excitement of a family of young blue birds, (Sialia 
stalis), upon the rail fence near by. They were twittering 
excitedly, and were exceedingly nervous in their actions, 
flitting from one fence-stake to another, now and then fly- 
ing about a rod towards the tree, and hovering over some 
object in the grass. When I noticed this, lL watched them 
attentively, and found that their excitement and nervous- 
ness increased, and that at. each time the birds settled down 
nearer to the object which I then found to be 2 snake of 
very extraordinary appearance, perfectly motionless, about 
half its body raised from the ground, the neck appearing 
of a bright scarlet color, and very much swollen. I then 
descended from he tree as quickly as possible, and after 
hunting around some time for a suitable stick, advanced 
toward the snake, which immediately began a retreat and 
escaped by crawling swiftly under the fence, where it hid 
so that I could not find it.. I got very close to it, however, 
and noticed that the eniargement of the neck was caused 
by it having partially swallowed a young blue bird, the 
legs of which were sticking out of its mouth; while the 
scarlet color was caused by the stretching of the skin, 
which, under the scales, was of a bright red tint. The 
snake was about four feet long, of a black color, with the 
under side of the body of a brick-red tint. The species I 
could not determine. The experience of many years’ care- 
ful observation of the wonders and beauties of nature—and 
among them snakes as well as birds and plants, have re- 
ceived their due share—and whieh I have ever studied im- 
partially, and without prejudiced notions, have convinced 
me that snakes do catch birds by the power of fascination. 
Numerous observations make me positive in this assertion. 
Far from imputing to this any mysterious or wonderful 
character, however, it is my conclusion after a careful 
analysis of the facts, that it is nothing in the world which 
influences the victim but curiosity and fear combined, the 
former predominating, huwever, until the latter feeling is 
entirely absorbed in it. The bird comes nearer and nearer 
to the snake, whose mysterious nature is made more the 
subject of curiosity by its absolutely immovable position, 
until the intense feeling of curiosity or excitement of the 
bird brings it so near that it is quickly seized by the snake 
‘when the proper moment arrives. Rogpert Rmeway. 

SMITHSONIAN InsTITUTE, Deeember 24, 1773. 

[NOTE TO THE ABOVE.] 

I have carefully read over what Mr. Ridgway has said 
about the hissing of snakes, and agree fully with him on 
the subject, having very frequently heard the ‘‘Hog-nose 
Vipers” or “Spreading Adders,” (Heterodon platyrhinos), go 


through that performance as thoroughly and audibly as 6 
goose, appreciable at.a distance of several yards. 

In this connection I may be pardoned for referring to a 
characteristic of this same serpent. When coiled up and 
in the act of hissing, by describiny circles rapidly around 
it with the finger, it is apparently thrown into convulsions 
and squirms and writhes as if in the agonies of death, 
finally turning belly upwards, the jaws separated, and the 
tongue protruding, as if dead. In this, however, it is only 
‘playing possum,” as on remoying to a short distance, the 
animal will be seen to return to a natural position and glide 
off, unless intercepted and made to renew the same per- 
formance. SpenceR F. Barr. 


—_——_+—- 

ANTLERED Dozs.—Mr. Thomas H. Estey, of Marion 
county, California, writes us that he recently shot an ant- ° 
lered black-tail deer in San Luis, Obispo county, same 
State, which he supposed was a buck, but which proved’ 
upon examination to be a doe. Its horns were about a foot 
long and pronged. The animal weighed fifty pounds 
dressed. This gentleman writes to know if antlered does 
are ever found among the deer family, east. In reply 
we state that with both varieties of the caribou (barren and 
woodland), the females have horns, but as far as our per- 
sonal knowledge and inquiry extend, instances in all other 
varieties of the Cervus family are very unusual. 

oe 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PARKS, 
OFFICE OF MENAGERIE, 
New Yor«, December 27th, 1873. 

Animals received at Central Park Menagerie for the 
week ending December 26, 1873: 

One pair imported Kerry cattle, Bos tawrus, Hub. Ireland. 
Presented by Mr. Thomas P. Ramsdell, Newburgh. 

One Irish hare, Lepus hibernicus. Presented by Mr. 


Thomas Hamilton. 

Two wild turkeys (cocks), Meleagris gollopavo. These 
birds were captured at Chancellorsville, Va., by means of 
snares. As it is quite difficult to entrap these birds, great 
skill must be employed to entice them into the snare. The 
usual plan is to scatter grain at a considerable distance 
from the trap, diminishing this distance each day, until 
finally the bfrd fihds, on raising his head after eating, that 
he is firmly secured. W. C. Conxkiin. 


Answers Go Correspondents. 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will ci answer all reasonable questions thatfail within 


y 
the scope this paper, designating localities for good hunting, fish- 
ing, and Taman and giving advice and instructions as to outfile, im 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman's craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous Communications not Noticed. 


——_~>—_—_—_ 

Bennett & Oo., Fort Baward.—Price of Gioan $1 50. 

'R. C.F., Baltumore.—Your question is answered under the head of 
Kennel. . 

W. H. 8., Germantown, Pa.—What size gun is best for ordinary game 
shooting, 10 or 12 bore? Ans. 12 bore. 

Mrs. H. Ozrpine, New York.—Fort Randall, in Bonhomme county, 
about 120 miles from Omaha. 

Dr. B.S., Baltimore.—The ‘‘Trapper’s Guide” can be purchased of 
Messrs. Mason, Baker & Pratt, 142 Grand street, New York. 

Piankus.—Do you think the Gyro a good invention for persons to 
learn to shoot on the wing, and how can yon tell when you hit them? 
Ans. 1. Yes, very fair. 2. Made of iron painted black, paint over the 
shot marks after each hit. 

J. B. 8., Philadelphia.—What are the general charges per day at the 
islands in Virginia, your correspondent writes about? Ans, The charges 
at Cobb’s Island are $5 a day and half the birds. Every appliance re- 
quisite for wild fowl shooting is found. The board is $3 a day, 

Hi. C. 8., Mobile.—A 30 foot, cat-rigged sail boat, 8 foot beam, with 
spare suils, rigging, and painted two coats of paint, completed, will cost 
$525 delivered to any railroad or vessel in this city. The cheapest way 
to have the boats sent would be by sailing vessel. 

H. 8. O., Wilmington, Del.—I havea valuable Gordon setter, his eyes 
are always running and suppurating. I think a thorn or ‘rusty nail has 
injured them. What can I do to relieve him? Ans. Give a mild dose 
of physic and foment the eye very frequently with warm water; after- 


wards bathe it with an eye water composed of rose water and white vit- . 


riol mixed as fora human being, but rather stronger, If the eye still 
continues to discharge put a seton in his neck. Weak eyes are very fre- 
quently the effect of heat of constitution and want of condition. 

J. L. Hursey.—Cracking of ice is caused by its settling or its raising 
asithe case may be. When the air escapes from beneath through air 
holes, the ice gradually settles, splits, and often throws up ridges, In 
shallow water the ice is sometimes raised by the concentrated air from 
different air holes. This also causes it tocrack; and when thus broken 
and the air is permitted’ to escape from underneath, it séttles to the 
water’s level, below its former position, and this eauses it to crack again. 
Voyez vous? , 

Garton, Vt.—What is Greenheart, where does it grow, and where 
can it be procured? Where is Lawcewood grown and who are the im 
porters in New York? Ans. 1. Greenheart is a West India wood, im 
ported chiefly from Demerara, but little used for rod making in the 
United States, though in favor with Canadians. Cargoes come to Hali 
fax occasionally, and by writing to Halls & Creed, ship brokers you 
can ascertain who are the importers. A letter to Dingee Seribner of 
St. John, N. Branswick, might possibly secure a small lot, but none in 
bulk. 2, Lawcewood is also indigenous to the West Indies John 
Bornhoeft & Son, 90 Walker street, imported a cargo recently. Small 
lots might be procured by addressing Andrew Clerk & Co., 48 Maiden 
Lane, or J. H. Terhune, corner Elm and Canal streets, New York. 

Monawk, New York.—1st. Is mercurial ointment,commonly known ay 
“blue ointment,” good to rub on the inside of the barrels of @ breech- 
loader to keep them from rusting, and if not whatis? Ans. For sea 
water rust mix the very finest emory with the above. 2d.. What differ- 
ence is there in the strength sf English powder, No. 3 and Orange Light 
wing No.7? Ans. It is about the sate, only the orange powder ex- 
plodes the soonest. 8d. Do you-consider 8 lbs. sufficiently heavy fora 
No. 10 bore gun? Also in a No. 10 that you can use only 43 drachms of 
powder in with advantage, sufficiently heayy for duck shooting? Ans 
$b. gun, 10 bore is heavy enough for game bird shooting. For wild 
fowl the gun should weigh 9¢1bs. 4th. What do you think of the Dou- 
gall Lockport gun? Do you consider it one of the best guns made? How 
does it compare with Scott's? Ans. We have an opinion but decline to 
state it for obvious reasons, 5th. For what can you import mea red 
Irish setter bitch of the very best stock? Ans. For $150. fth. For 
about what could you import me a pair of Cocker spaniels of good blood, 
young, and thoroughly broken? Which would you prefer, black and 
or liver and white? Ans. Black and tan. $100. ‘ 
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To Correspondents. 
a es 


All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tne Forest AND STREAM PouB- 
Lisuine Company. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 
¥ Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use eur columns, which will be pre- 
pared with careful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forrest anpD STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 


money remitted to us is lost. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 
CHARLES HALLOCK, 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


OW let the joy-bells that usher in the NEw YEAR 
N ring out a merry peal! Let all the rubbish of the 
OLD—its sorrows, panics, perils, and distresses, go out with 
the departed dead. Dig deeply the grave, if need be, and 
bury all in oblivion. Set the old veteran’s face toward the 
East, Indian fashion, pitch him his hour-glass and scythe, 
pull his cow] over his head, and bid him good speed on 
wings of time to join the hosts of years that have gone 
before to make up the cycles. Hopes and promises are 
ever wound like wreaths of flowers around the chain of the 
future, and past distresses bring no discouragement to re- 
peated efforts. And yet, after all, not much of serious dis- 
aster or peril has marked the year just past. Clouds that 
threatened have either lapsed away, or actual calamities 
have been tempered by the purification that resulted. 

As for us of the Forest AND STREAM, whom financial 
troubles overtook with others, we can hang green garlands 
upon the milestone that. marks the year departed. Our 
journal is already a success, both pecuniarily and in the 
estimation in which it is held by its patrons at home and 
abroad. We presume no newspaper has ever started in this 
country which so soon established its position; and old 
journalists pronounce its success a marvel. We have re- 
ceived the recognition in Europe and here of leading scicn- 
tific men and institutions, and their actual support, in large 
measure. We promise much for the future, but not more 
than we can perform. Improvements in quantity and 
quality of our material will keep pace with the patronage 
vouchsafed to us. Our friends are both earnest and stead- 
fast, and we feel with kindly sympathy the warmth of the 
gtip which the true brotherhood of sportsmen give us. 

Gentlemen: The protection given to our streams and 
forests, is a guaranty of abundant bags in future. What 
can we say with more earnest purpose or courteous expres- 
sion, than to wish you all A Happy New YzaR, and to 
express the hope that with the recurring seasons your bags 
may be always full, and your hearts overflow with kindness 
to all men, and especially to the beautiful dumb creatures 
who claim your protection and are entitled toit. Brethren, 
we salute you ! 

oo 

Cuampron Pormrer Doo “ BeiiE.”—The portrait of 
this remarkable dog, the champion of England for 1873, 
the winner of the great Bala Field trials, for all aged 
pointers and setters, beating Mr. Macdona’s Ranger, Mr. 
Llewellen’s Countess and Flax, Mr. Slatter’s Rob Roy, &c., 
&c., with pedigree, and points made in the trial appended, 
sent by mail. Price, $1. Discount to thetrade. Forest 


axp Stream Publishing Co., 108 Fulton street, By. 
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THE FOREST AND STREAM GREETING. 
a 
N the advent of the New Year the Forest anp STREAM 
offers its congratulations to its numerous readers and 
thinks the occasion a most fitting one for its editor to re- 
turn his sincere thanks to the public who have so gene- 
rously given the paper their patronage and support. 

Perhaps there is no feeling in the human heart so pleas 
ant, or which impels one to moré vigorous action.than a 
retrospective survey taken of obstacles successfully sur- 
mounted, and of work accomplished amidst checks and hin- 
drances. If impediments have been placed in our way, 
they have arisen solely from accidental causes, such as of 
the monetary crises, which affected all business, and not 
from any inherent fault within the paper itself. 

The projector of thc Forest anp STREAM, had carefully 
surveyed the ground many years in advance, and was 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that the gentlemen of the 
United States, those who hunted and fished, who rowed 
and sailed, who played cricket or base ball, who loved 
horses and dogs, who were fond of rational sports, who 
discountenanced what wascoarse and low, would take most 
kindly to just’such a paper as he proposed to edit, and his 
aspirations cf success have been more than verified in the 
paper of his creation, the Forrest AND STREAM. 

From the very first number, issued August the 14th, 1873, 
the appreciation we have met with has been even a matter 
of surprise to us. To-day, with our twenty-first number, 
though in a newspaper sense we may be but.a bantling as 
to years, we have been warmly taken in hand not only by 
the public, but by our older confréres of the press, and have 
been treated with a respect beyond our years (or months) 
or merits. 

Of course there must be always certain amount of indivi- 
ality about a paper which gives it its peculiar stamp, but 
the ForEst AND STREAM owes its success and credit per- 
haps more to the efforts of of its contributors than to any- 
thing else. With us the task has been often a most diffi- 
cult and delicate one, to select from the varied richness 
which has been -showered upon us. From North, South, 
East and West there has come to us matter of rare excel- 
lence, written with freshness and elegance, describing lo- 
calities, giving notes on birds and fishes, which have not 
only been of use to sportsmen, but have called the atten- 
zion of naturalists both at home and abroad. 

One, two or three men, no matter how thorough may be 
their journalistic training, from the peculiar character of 
their task, cannot, even at their best, always furnish that 
vigorous and natural matter which often emanates from 
fresher and younger pens, outside of the profession. We 
repeat, then, that our sincere thanks are due to our con- 
tributors, believing that the success of the Forrest AND 


STREAM belongs more to them than to ourselves. 
But itis forus rather to think of the time to come, and 


the advance the Forrest AND STREAM must make in 
this year, than to expatiate on past performances. Now 
that the first course has been eaten, the appetite whetted, 
not satiated, what is coming by and by? 

It takes time, a long time, to arrange thoroughly all those 
various lines, which, like telegraph wires diverge from one 
common newspaper centre. The Forrsr AND STREAM has 
arranged to have correspondence of interest furnished it 
from England, the Continent, and from the East. 

There is a homely adage ‘‘that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating of it.” When at this season the old year 
is lost sight of, and the new year, strong and lusty at his 
birth, is greeted with shouts and toasts and merry mak- 
ings, as the plum pudding is placed on the board, think of 
us, kind reader. As we are with all of you this year in your 
rejoicings, (if not in person at least in spirit,) let us hope 
that we may be even better acquainted, and that a perma- 
nent frienpship may be made between you and the ForEst 
AND STREAM, not only for this year of 1874, but for many 


a long year to come. 
a or 


WHAT THEY THINK OF OUR RIFLE 


MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
ee 
NDER date of December 19th; the Volunteer Service 


Gaeette, the official organ of the English Volunteer 
Force, copies in full from the columns of the FoREsT aNnD 
STREAM our extended reports of Creedmoor, and thus 
editorially comments upon the rifle movement in the United 
States :-— 

‘We have great pleasure in publishing, from a New 
York contemporary, a full report of the meeting of the 
United States Rifle Association in October last. We see 
that our American cousins are already contemplating the 
probability of International Rifle matches. May we once 
more repeat that a team from the United States would be, 
we are sure, most heartily welcomed at Wimbledon, and 
that the objections we have so often urged against European 
International competitions do not apply at all to the inter- 
change of visits of ‘eights’ or ‘twenties’ between Wimbledon 
and Creedmoor.” 

We perfectly agree with our contemporary in regard to 
the stupidity of bringing together on the rifle range in an 
International match, whole companies of men unaccustom- 
ed to the more delicate use of the rifle, who fire away mo- 
notously for hours, making ricochets and scoring nothing. 
Of course practice is necessary for all hands, and while we 
may watch with interest the exercises of even an awkward 
squad at the rifle range, when it comesto amatch one feels 
tired and disappointed at having to witness the efforts of 
t Le 

"The reference the Volunteer Service Gazerte makes to ‘‘the 
objections urged against European International matches,” is 


directed towards the visits paid by foreign Volunteer troops 
to England, when contests took place at Wimbledon. - 
Socially, these visits were of the greatest benefit, and with 
their well-known hospitality, the English Volunteers gave 
to their foreign guests a most cordial greeting. But when 
it came to shooting for rifle contests, whole foreign brigades 
not knowing anything about their weapons, save their drill 
manual, the exhibition of their shooting must have been as 
wearisome as it was without practical results. 

A vifle range is the place of course for both the muffs and 
experts. But when at some future time our International 
match takes place and we send our men abroad, of course 
it will be only a most carefully selected team, which must 
represent the elite of our rifle shots, and should the Irish 
team, whose challenge was reeorded by us some time ago, 
pay us a visit, we may feel pretty sure that the best rifle 
men in Ireland will he selected. 

We sincerely trust that the challenge thrown out by Mr. 
Leech in behalf of the Irish Rifle Association, will be taken 
up by the members of our own National Rifle Association, 
and that the Amateur Rifle Club, will make all due arrange- 
ments for their reception, and will have the authority to 
select such American marksmen as they may think the 
most fitting to enter in the contest. Whether it would be 
wise to accept the challenge for the coming season of 1874 
or to postpone it until our own men have had more practice 
at long ranges, we suppose the Amateur Rifle Club will best 
be able to determine. 

We feel, though, very certain that when we are honored 
by a visit from the English or Irish Rifle Teams, the same 
courtesy’ on the range, which welcomed our Provincial 
rifle friends, and which they have most pleasantly acknowl- 
edged, vill be extended to all the members of the English 
Volunteer Service. : 

The Volunteer Service Gazette concludes the review of 
Creedmoor as follows in regard to the Irish challenge 
victory :— 

‘The conditions of the challenge are liberal, and do not 
impose any seriously objectionable restrictions. 

The want of experier ce and need of a reliable long-range 
rifle of American mazufacture may cause some mistrust, 
but should the American National Rifle Association accept 
and invite the English and Scotch teams to participate, 
Wimbledon could scarcely create more interest or a greater 
furore than Creedmoor.” Just as we were writing this, 
we have the intelligence of the 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE CHALLENGE. 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Amateur Rifle Club, 
published in the Forest anp StreAM of November 27th, 
a letter has been addressed to their President, Captain Geo. 
W. Wingate, to A. Blenerhasset Leech, the Captain of the 
Irish Team, stating the willingness of that Club to accept 
the challenge on behalf of themselves and tho riflomex vf 
America, and asking Mr. Leech to specify the nature of the 
deposit referred to in his letter. No objection is made to 
the terms of the challenge, except, that as the range at 
Creedmoor is limited to one thousand yards, the firing must 
not exceed that distance. 

The letter closes with the remark, that while the Amateur 
Club, from their recent organization, are not very sanguine 
of surpassing marksmen of such renown as Mr. Leech’s 
Irish Team, yet, they have no hesitation of assuring them 
of a cordial welcome to this country. 


PRIZE AND FIELD DOGS. 


z —_ >. 

Mo? of the pointers and setters imported from abroad 

of late years, have gained a high reputation at prize 
dogs, animals that have taken medals and cups as some 
well advertised prize dog-show. For weeks previous to the 
show, these dogs have been carefully fed, combed, brushed 
and medically treated, in order that they may appear on 
the day of competition, with all their points standing out 
in symmetrical array before the sensitive eye of the judges. 
Not satisfied with all this overwrought preparation, the ex- 
hibitors even go further; the cages and kennels are all nicely 
painted, so that the color of the dog may harmonize with 
the exact shade of the kennel, and so show the dog to the 
ever critical eye to the best advantage. Again these 
animals are clothed in an elaborately worked coat, covering 
the shoulders, ribs and hind-quarters, leaving only the 
head, legs and part,of the neck of the dog to be distinctly 
seen by the o# polloi; so that the general public have no op- 
portunity of judging of some of the most important 
parts of the animal—that is the chest, ribs and hind- 
quarters. We, of course, admit that the head of any 
animal, like the head of man, is or ought to be the promi- 
nent characteristic feature of the entire body; but we do 
consider as ranking next in importance,the hind-quarters or 
propelling part ofthe dog. Many sportsmen have remarked 
to the writer about prize dogs in language like the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ What a splendid dog he is to look at! How beauti- 
fully his head is shaped! Quite the correct color for shoot- 
ing over! Observe his fine feathered tail and silky coat!” 
Just take him out in the field, however, and he will be 
found for shooting over game not worth the powder to kill 
him. 

Now take the case of fielddogs. They must perform 
well or they are worthless for any and every purpose. As 
a general thing those field dogs are not the beau-ideal of 
perfection of beauty, nor are they the marvels of symmetry 
that most persons outside the shooting fraternity imagine 
them to be, but take them into the scrub oak and brush, 
which is the only test of a dog for the purchaser and sports 
man, it is there these animals show thcir wonderful breed- 


ing, training and extraordinary bringing out of the dorman ¢ ~ 
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instinct. . When such animals get accustomed to the sound 
of the voice, it is indeed a great pleasure and instructive 
recreation to shoot over them. The case of the English 
Champion Pointer ‘‘Belle,” is an exception to the above 
rules of excellence and beauty combined, as she is acknow- 
ledged even by her opponents, who differ with Mr. Price 
as to strain, breeding and training, to be the handsomest 
and best working dog they ever saw, having a chest and 
neck like a Flanders mare. We know of one pointer more 
especially, who is extremely ungainly looking; his color is 
like dirty brick dust and yellow; his head is poorly put on, 
with a fairly well-shaped and strong-scenting nose; but his 
hind quarters show form of action, and working powers in 
the field, especially when drawing on game, which is un- 
surpassed by any animal that has come under our notice. 
We are firmly impressed that this dog would’give ‘‘Belle” 
a very severe trial if the points for ‘‘Drawing” in the la.e 
field trials in England were raised to 10 points and ‘‘Break- 
ing” reduced to 15 points. We feel assured that this homely 
looking dog would beat with ease on these particular 
points the justly celebrated English pointer. The great 
desideratum in the purchasing of these animals, which is 
devoutly to be wished by all true sportsmen, is the grand 
combination of form, beauty and symmetry; and above all,a 
staunch, steady, energetic animal. Give us the imported 
Red Irish setter, crossed with many American bred dogs 
we could mention, the puppies of which, when well trained 
on the silent system, we believe would excel in fair open 
field trial any dogs that the world could produce. 
—$———— 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT AND RIFLE 
PRACTICE. 
A ETE 
T is most especially to be hoped that the rifle movement 
so successfully inaugurated by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation will have the widest development. Now that the 
winter prevents rifle practice, it behooves the numerous 
National Guard organizations throughout the country to 
talk over and discuss their plans for having ranges of their 
own, or to affiliate with the National Rifle Association. 
There is no reason why, with the excellent material they 
have in the west, at Chicago or St. Louis, that one or both 
of these cities should not have ranges constructed after the 
model of Creedmoor for the use of their soldiers and 
sportsmen. We can assure them that the managers of the 
National Rifle Association would give them all the help and 
advice in their power. We even entertain the hope that 
the inauguration of a range in the west will not be far dis- 
tant. 

This question has been on our minds for some time. 
Why are not some steps taken to make the National Rifle 
Association a national institution? The rank and file of 
tho United States army want. instruction in rifle practice 
quite as much as the National Guard, if not even more. 
Why cannot Congress authorize the offering of prizes, on 
behalf of the United States, to be given to each regiment 
in the regular army, with a certain amount of prizes to be 
distributed annually to the best regiments or their teams in 
the militia of the different States, together with a valu- 
able prize to be shot for at Creedmoor once every year, the 
contestants being the best shots, taken from among the 
regulars and the militia of the United States? 

This would be simply following an example which has 
‘been found abroad to be of the utmost value. The Queen’s 
prize at Wimbledon places the regulars and the volunteers 
together on the fifle range, and brings together two thou- 
sand of the best marksmen that can be found in England 
or the colonies. What good reason can there be why a 
similar prize cannot be offered by the War Department of 
the United States? Although we may be in a period when 
people are clamorous that all Government expenses must 
be retrenched, the expenses for such an undertaking would 
amount to little or nothing. 

Of the use of such practice it is hardly necessary for us 
to state the great advantages to be derived from it. Let us 
take our late trouble with Cuba as an example. Had there 
been war with Spain, an immediate call would have been 
on the militia for the defense of our coast. How much 
more secure we would have felt had we. been assured that 
all our volunteers were skilful with theig weapons. As to 

regulars, the Modoc campaign might never have occurred, 
or would certainly have have had a more rapid and less 
sanguine termination, had our regular troops been better 
acquainted with their rifles. It was a contest between sav- 
ages who knew how to use their guns and regulars who had 
no practice with their rifles. 

We believe that most of the officers of the United States 
army think with us as to the necessity of their men apply- 
ing themselves more thoroughly with the use of their wea- 
pons, and at least for the present we can hardly imagine a 
better method, or one better calculated to engender brisk 
rivalry than to pit the National Guard against the regulars 
on the rifle range. 

General Ord, who seems to most fully appreciate the 
value of the rifle practice, and who has always given every 
encouragement to Creedmoor, in one of his orders to his 
troops instructed them ‘‘to use the Government timber in 
making targets,” and added this most pithy sentence, ‘‘that 
tt was cheaper by far to use up the wood in this way than in 
making coffins.” , 

If the use of a rifle range has already worked wonders 
among our own National Guard, developing an esprit de 
corps and stimulating the men to excel—rifle practice re- 
lieving them somewhat from the monotony of the drill— 
what might not intelligent rifle practice, fostered by Gov- 
ernment aid, do for the privates in the regular service? It 


would while away the tedium of many a soldier’s irksome 
hour, and inculcate a love for their profession, and thus do 
away with that indifference and consequent desertion which 
seems now to be the bane of the regular service. Nay, 
more, the self-reliance acquired by the soldier in the reg- 
ular service on the rifle range might often’ save his own life 


and allow him to triumph over his foe. 
oe 


THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 


arp cgi hacen 
S 1878 passes away, and 74 commences its career, but 
two years anda half intervene between to-day and 
the great American Industrial Exhibition to be held on 
July the 4th, 1876, at Philadelphia. The-time then for the 
preparation of this enterprise of-untold granduer and mag- 
nitude will be but short. If the ways and means to be 
found, some $10,000,000, require a certain period of time, 
the huge extent of buildings to be erected, to cover some 
thirty-five to forty acres of ground, even if they were to be 
commenced ‘to-day must take fully two years to complete. 
The permanent building is to cost alone somewhere be- 
tween two and three millions of dollars, and the machinery, 
horticultural and agricultural halls, $500,000 each. The Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance who have heretofore confined 
their operations to Pennsylvania, have had already $3,500,- 
000 subscribed. 

“The event to be commemorated,” as was stated by Mr. 
McKean, one of the Philadelphia Board of Finance, ‘‘is the 
grandest in the political history of the world.” The expo- 
sition will show the progress made in art, agriculture and 
manufacture during the first one hundred years of our 
national life. If Pennsylvania is supposed to be the manu- 
facturing State, New York has more manufactories than 
the Keystone State. It is then not impossible to sup- 
pose, that from her proximity to Philadelphia, New York 
alone will require more space than was occupied by alli 
France and England at the late Viennese exhibition. 

We sincerely trust that the expression of sympathy, not 
given by words but by action on the part of the City and 
State of New York, and from all other sections of the 
country will be the best disavowal of all ideas of local 
rivalry, and that there will be a recognition of this most 
noble endeavor to perpetuate the memory of our Independ- 
ence in its fullest and broadest sense. From abroad, the 
prospects are of the most encouraging character. The 
great German, Prince Bismarck, has recommended the ac- 
ceptance of the invitation and has advised the appointment 
of a commissioner for each state of the German Empire, 
and that a resident Plenipotentiary be sent to Philadel- 
phia to reside fhere until the close of the exhibition. France 
and Belgium have shown, too, a friendly alacrity in decid- 
ing to participate in the exhibition. Even far off China 
and Japan will send théir wonderful goods, and.a grand 
Turkish Bazaar rivalling that of Constantinople is promised. 

Amid this forthcoming avalanche of goods and chat- 
tels, the work of all the brains and genius of a civiliz- 
ed world, though we may be driven to madness amid 
this chaos of wonderful things, we too of the ForEsT AND 
STREAM, must take alargeinterest. Where will we find but 
in this coming Centennial -a collection of all the sporting 
attributes, the guns and fishing implements ofthe world? 
A large and spacious quarter of the exhibition devoted to 
this. purpose alone would excite untold curiosity, and 
afford a wonderful amount of instruction. 

The whole scheme is a colossal one, and the Centennial 
no doubt will be made worthy of the great event it cele- 


brates. 
oe 


Tue United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
has lately received through the agency of Messrs. Middle- 
ton, Carman & Co., the well known fish dealers of Fulton 
market, very fine specimens, in perfect condition, of the 
English turbot, brill, and sole, which have been carefully 
cast in plaster and added to the collection of casts of food 
fishes and deposited by the commissioners in the National 
Museum at Washington. 

This collection, which we had the pleasure of examining 
a short time ago, while visiting Washington, is one of ex- 
treme interest and importance, and is altogether unique in 
its character, embracing already some three hundred speci- 
mens, of various sizes, from the smallest up to fish that 
weighed originally 750 pounds. 

The fish are cast on slabs and framed. They are painted 
in oil by an accomplished artist, so as to seem an almost 
exact reproduction of the original fish as just taken from 
the water. Among the specimens shown to us are the 
California and Maine salmon of both sexes and of various 
stages of growth and condition, numerous sharks, skates, 
rays, flat fish, herring, shad, mackerel, etc. 

We would advise any of our readers who may happen to 
be in Washington not to omit calling at the Smithsonian 
Institution to inspect this beautiful collection, or such por- 
tion of it as is on exhibition. 

OO 

—The veteran angler and author, Thaddeus Norris, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, well known to every lover of the ‘‘gentle 
art” through his ‘‘American Angler’s Book,” has been 
spending a few daysin Washington as the guest of Mr. 
Wilkinson, of K street, who gave him on the 23d inst. a 
little complimentary dinner, at which were present the fol- 
lowing friends of the rod and the fish, viz.: Prof. Gill, of 

the Smithsonian Institution, Mr. Miller, Deputy U. 8. 
Commissioner of Fisheries; Dr. Frank Reilly, of the Bu- 


reau of Marine Hospitals; Dr. Yarrow, 8 n Naturalist 
of the Wheeler expedition, and J Thacher, Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents. Charles Hallock, of New Yor 


editor of the ForEsT AND » who was an invi 
guest, was hurried off to Philadelphia by business a day or 
two previous, 


e 


Sporting ews from Abroad. 


HAT! Has a regular challenge, in all its accepted 

forms, been’ absolutely thrown out by the English 
House of Commons to the august House of Lords, the for- 
mer to contest with the latter in a steeple chase? . Land 
and Waiter distinctly states that the challenge (so they un 
derstand) has been given or wilk.be given by an Honorabie 
member of the House of Commons, who represents one of 
the midland counties of England. If the English Parlia 
ment makes the Derby a dies non, why should they not be 
willing to devote another day toa regular stiff cross-country 
race. Certainly such an event would attract more atten- 
tion than even one of their most stirring debates. Lords 
and Commons as contestants in pigzon matches and rifle 
shooting, though not distinctly stated as sporting rivalities 
between the two branches of her Majesty’s government, 
have been quite common. If such a steeple chase should 
take place among the younger members of the House, we 
are inclined to think the Lords would carry off the honors. 
If the English nobleman who sits by prerogative of birth in 
the House of Lords, is passably haw-haw, and makes but 
poor and indifferent speeches, all the talent of England 
being in the lower House, very probably in field sports the 
Lords are the superior of the Commons. A hunting and 
coursing prestige belongs to the Lords, and did we wager 
on sporting events, we would give odds in favor of the 
House of Nobs. Fancy sucha proposition as the above 
emanating from an American source! Think of it, ye 
grave members of the Senate, or ye more boisterous ones 
of the House of Representatives! A challenge, en regle, 
between Messrs. Blaine, Dawes and Bingham and Conklin 
on one side, and Messrs. Butler, Sumner, Schurg and 
Thurman on the other, to mount horses and to ride five 
miles out at full speed, over ditches, plowed fields, artifi- 
cial and natural obstacles. How elegantly Mr. 8. 8. Cox 
and Mr. Fernando Wood would act as starters, and then 
for judges we might have Messrs. Edmunds and Morton. 
Alas, we are afraid that no matter how carefully every pre- 
liminary of the Washington steeple chase would be ar- 
ranged, it would after all take a decided political bias, and 
that the steeple chasers, the flyers, and the representative 
jocks, instead of each one sporting his respective colors, 
and trying to win for the fun of the thing, would all be 
marshalled under two sets, the Kepublicans and the Demo 
crats, and that the best rider on the best horse would make 
the winning post the stepping stone to some Presidency in 
the future. There is howevera good strong and healthy 
tendency towards field sports in both our Houses which we 
trust in time will be better developed, and it is exactly 
to this element that the ForEst anD STREAM looks for aid 
and support in those measures for the preservation of our 
forests and the founding of public parks which we so 
strenuously urge. 

—The question of deer vs. sheep in Scotland seemsto 
have been most carefully investigated by the recent Game 
Laws Committee, and the conclusion arrived at was that 
deer can live and furnish food where sheep cannot even 
exist. It wasshown tothe committee that ona certain 
grazing farm, 2,000 head of deer could be kept, which 
might carry 6,000 sheep, but that the former would yield 
38,640 pounds of venison every year, while the quautity of 
mutton furnished would be less, while the expense of keep- 
ing the deer was nothing, whereas the sheep had to be fed 
during the winter. Of course all arguments in favor of 
having deer on Scotch ground would not hold for a mo- 
mentif the land could be tilled and planted, but it seems 
to be quite conclusively demonstrated that in most of the 
cases where land has been given up to the deer that it was 
soil of the most worthless character and unfit for cultiva- 
tion. 

—The great coming event in England in coursing is the 
Waterloo cup, and so far no less than sixty-four entries 
have been msde. It may be a long time before such a grey 
hound as Lord Lurgan’s Master McGrath will be found, 
and all English coursing devotees regret the retirement of 
Lord Lurgan from the field in consequence of his ill health. 
To have bred and owned in a lifetime one such wonderful 
dog as Master McGrath is honor enough. 

—The London Field has a most clever correspondent who 
writes of chamois stalking in the Tyrol. The huntsman 
was among the Tyrolese Alps, and pluckily follows a cha- 
mois down a precipice. The Field correspondent being be- 
lated, passes a night in the piercing cold winds, some 9,000 
feet above the sca, and barely escapes freezing to death. 
Of course this is one of the chances of this arduous chase. 
It is the conclusion which quite interests us. The chamois 
hunter says: “‘Eight hours afterwards I was safely shel- 
tered in my country inn at Schwaz. Leaving by the night 

express, I sat, sixty hours later, before a comfortable fire in 
my lodgings in London, and nobody could have imagined 
that three nights previous I passed twelve hours? which at 
that time seemed to me an eternity, high up inthe Tyrol- 
ean Alps.” Most pleasantly written is this, and one can 
imagine the writer to the Field seated cosily, in slippers 

and dressing gown, in his own snug quarters, may be meer-. 
chaum in mouth, scarcely able to realize himself, in this 
rapid locomotive era of ours, how, in so. short a time, the 
transition was made between the dreary Alps and his own 
comfortable quarters. Of course one may tire of pointing 
out the wonderful means we have now at our command of 
running from place to place over the world. Here seated - 
in our editorial rooms we can leave in a train in just twenty : 
minutesand in seven hours’ travel from 108 
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peripetetic lodge pole. 









soiree to be held the same evening in Kamtschatka. 








a change in the game laws. 








may increase. 
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to be a game animal. 
























































down, eyes flashing fire, and charging at him, he would 
acquire the fact that the buffalo is decidedly game. 


Holland of removing entirely all the game laws. 
oor ror 
FOOD FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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peal will be warmly responded to. 


try. 
Unrrep STATES CoMMISSION, Fish AND FISHERIES, 
Wasurneton, Dec. 23, 1878. 


Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 


reliable figures of the species. 


research in this direction, it is 


towards accomplishing my object in a satisfactory manner. 


number of the subjects of special inquiry, and shall be 


but merely to refer to its number. 
Iam already indebted to many gentlemen for service in 


your widely circulated paper to secure many additional 
data. Full credit will of course be given in my report to 
all to whom I am under obligations. 

Ican supply pamphlet copies of the questions to those 


who may desire them. Very truly, yours, 
SPENCER F. Bargp, 


CHARLES HaAtiock, Esq., Commmissioner. 


Editor of Forest AND STREAM. 
MEMORANDA OF INQUIRY RELATIVE TO THE FOOD FISHES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


A. Name of fish in different localities, , 

B. Geographical distribution at fronent time; change of 
location with season of year in former times; supposed 
cause of any permanent change. = = 

G. Abundance; at present time, in different seasons and 
localities; in former times, in different: seasons and locali- 
ties; supposed cause of variation in abundance; probable 
change in the future. Py? 

D. Size; maximum length and weight; average length 
and weight; rate of growth; length and weight at one, two 

«three, etc., years; difference in sexes in this respect. 

E, Migration and movements; arrival and departure; pe- 
riod of stay; certainty of arrival; route of movement, com- 
ing and going; number and times of runs or schools in one 
g2ason, and differences, if any, in the runs; differences in 
arrival of the sexes and ages; feeding of fish after arrival; 


summer abode; winter abode; if 





and down 
progression of schools in fresh or salt water; 





movements up 
young; rate 








we can have a shot at a bear who is ranging the woods just 
120 miles from our desk, (so at least a correspondent informs 
us whose kind note of invitation we are just in receipt. of.) 
As for that, in sixty-nine to seventy-two hours easy going 
from New York we can kill a buffalo, and if we wish to 
have this pleasant diversion with all its accompaniments, 
could have, by journeying some seven hours more, a neat 
scrimmage with our brother Lo, and either raise hair or 
have our own grizzly locks taken as an ornament for some 
Who knows but that some day, 
after breakfast, our great-grand-children may not go off to 
the Papuan islands, shoot a brace of birds of paradise for 
their sisters, and return in time for dinner, which plumes 
their fair sisters may want to deck their persons with at a 


—French sportsmen are in great commotion in regard to 
There is a rumor that hunting 
permits, or the right to carry a gun, are to be raised from 
25 to 50 francs; that a considerable tax is to be imposed on 
powder and shot, and even that all shooting (game bird 
shooting?) shall cease fora year, in order that the game 
We notice too in the Chasse Illustreé a curi- 
ous instance of the French red tape system. M. M. La- 
marche and Lavigne, game and provision merchants, of 
Paris, expected to have shipped tothem from New York 
on the 29th of last month, a consignment of prairie chick- 
ens and buffalo meat forthe delectation of the Parisian 
Now, according to some very arbitrary rul- 
ings of the commissioner who has the subject of the Pari- 
sian markets under his charge, these enterprising provision 
merchants are not to be allowed, according to the august 
judgment of the commissioner, to sell buffalo meat, as this 
bureauérat cannot understand that buffalo is game, but 
cla3ses its meat with the beef derived from the tamer bo- 
The hitch is that in the certain markets where 
Messrs. Lamarche and Lavigne want to sell their buffalo 
meat, game only is allowed to be sold. M.° Chevalier, the 
excellent editor of the Chasse Iilustrée, of course takes up 
the cudgels for the bison, which he very properly declares 
Should ‘the French bureau- 
crat be on the prairie with an old buffalo. bull, head 





very possibly not only learn a lesson in natural history, but 


—The question is being agitated by the liberal party in 





We are much gratified at the opportunity herewith 
afforded to aid in the very, important and arduous work in 
which Professor Baird is engaged, and trust that his ap- 
It is the duty of every 
one and direcily to his own interest, to contribute what he 
knows of the food fishes in any given section of the coun- 


Dear Sir:—One of the duties with which I have charged 
mvself as U. §. Commissiorer of Fish and Fisherics 
is to prepare and furnish to Congress a report upon the 
food fishes of the United States, to consist of descriptions 
of the genera and species, together with as copious biogra- 
phies as may be procurable, the whole to be illustrated by 


Although I devote much time every summer to personal 
imposible for me to 


cover the ground completely, and I am desirous of securing 
the assistance of all who have any facts at their disposal 


Ienclose to you a series of questions in reference to a 
greatly indebted to any of your correspondents for answers to 


any, in regard to any particular species. In-giving these 
answers it is not necessary to repeat the question itself 


this connectlon and I hope through the instrumentality of 


entering ib Oy prem itt 5 7 
: oma. aving; if r ; the; }, Water, and when do they return to the sea? 
the feagh enter aud: when frock ae ‘of 2 ts Hx 
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bottom be sandy, rocky, muddy, grassy, etc. 


ions. 


quantity consumed. 


shape, fatness, etc. ;) date o 


predatory, etc. 
I. Diseases. 
K. Parasites. 
L. Artificial fish-culture. 
M. Protection by law. 


N. Capture; methods; by lines; by nets, floating or mov- 
able, (seines, gill-nets, etc.;) fixed, (traps, pounds, weirs, 
dams, etc.;) other methods of capture; bait; influence of 
modes of capture on abundance; season of capture; by 
lines; by nets; otherwise; time of tide when taken; statis- 
tics of capture; by lines; by nets; otherwise; value of fish 
taken; disposition of fish taken; economical value and 
uses; for food, (fresh, salted, smoked, dried, etc.;) for oil; 
for manure; for other purposes; price, in its variations with 
place, season and year; export and trade, in their variations 


with place, season and year. 
P. Remarks relative to foreign or domestic allies. 


QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO THE FOOD FISHES OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 
A. NAME. 


1 What is the name by which this fish is known in your 
If possible, make an outline sketch for 


neighborhood? 
better identification. : 
B. Drerrmecrrion.. 


2. Is it found throughout the year, or only during a cer- 


tain time; and for what time? 


8 If resident, is it more abundant at certain times of the 


year; and at what times? 
C. ABUNDANCE. 
4. How abundant is it, compared with other fish? 


5. Has the abundance of the fish diminished or increesed 


within the last ten yeurs, or is it about the same? 


6. If diminished or increased, what is the supposed 


cause? 


7. What is the amount, or extent, of the change in the 


abundance? 
D. S1zz. 


8. What is the greatest size to which it attains, (both 


length and weight,) and what the average? 


9. State the rate of growth, per annum, if known; and 


the size at one, two, three, or more years. 


10. Do the sexes differ in respect to shape, size, rate of 


growth, etc.? 
rads E. MiaRATION AND MovEMENTS. 


11. By what route do these fish come in to the shore; and 


what the subsequent movements? 
12. By what route do they leave the coast? 
18. Where do they spend the winter season? 


14. When are the fish first known or seen to come near 
the shore, and when does the main body arrive; are the first 
the largest; are there more schools or runs than one coming 


in, and at what intervals? 


15. When do the fish leave shore, and is this done by de- 


grees or in a body? 


16. Is the appearance of the fish on the coast regular and 
certain, or do they ever fail for one or more seasons at a 


time, and then return in greater or lessabundance? If so, 
to what cause is this assigned? 


17. How do the runs differ from each in number and 


size? 
18. Which sex comes in first; and how far advanced is 
the spawn in the female on first arriving? 
.| 19. Will either sex, or both, take the hook on first arriv- 
ing; and if sq, is there any period of the stay of the fish 
when they refuse it? 

20. If they refuse the hook at ‘irst, how soon do they be- 
gin to take it after arriving? 


21. Do the schools of fish swim high or low; and is their 


arrival known otherwise than by their capture; that is, do 
they make a ripple on the water, do they attract birds, 
etc. ? 

22. What is the relation of their movements to the ebb 
and flow of the tide? 

23. Does spawn ever run out of these fish taken with a 
hook? 

24, Answer same question in regard to fish taken in nets 
or pounds; is the spawn ever seen in any quantity floating 
about inside of nets? 

25. Are these fish anadromous; that is, do they run up 
from the sea into fresh water for any, and for what pur- 
pose? 

26. Il anadromous, when are they first seen off the coast; 
when do they enter the mouths of the rivers, and what is 
the rate of progression up stream? ; : 
~ If anadromous, what the length of their stay in fresh 

28. Do the different sexes or ages vary in this respect? 

29. Da thaieteh oundion ee the heniiieg aevenda batons 


relation of movements to tides; depth of water preferred 
by schools or single fish; temperature and general condition 
of water preferred; favorite localities in any region, whether 


F. Relationships; to its own species, whether gregarious, 
solitary, grouped by age or sex at any séason, predaceous, 
etc.; to other animals, whether preyed upon by them, feed- 
ing upon them, etc.; special enemies, friends or compan- 


G. Food; nature;“mode of taking it; time of taking it; 


H. Reproduction; interference with spawning, by lines, 
nets, etc.; age of male and female, respectively, when ca- 
pable of reproduction; change in physical condition, (color, 
spawning, and its duration as 
relating to the individual as well as to the species; preferred 
localities for spawning, as to place, temperature, etc.; 
special habits during spawning season; special habits be- 
fore or after spawning; ratio of mortality in old fish from 
spawning; number of successive years of capacity for 
spawning; nesting places; are nesting places prepared? if 
so, whether of grass, stones, sand, etc., or cleared areas, 
and whether made by one sex only, or both; if ridges 
or furrows are formed, how made; the eggs; mode of fe- 
cundation; where laid; where and how attached, if at all; 
covered up, and how, or exposed in water; number laid by 
one fish at one time, and the number during lifetime; size 
and color; special enemies; guarding of eggs by cither sex; 
the embryo and young fish; ratio of fish hatched to num- 
ber of eggs laid; proportion of young fish attaining maturity; 
movement after birth, whether remaining on spawning 
ground and how long; or whether changing from fresh to 
salt, or salt to fresh water, etc., and when; general ap- 
pearances, and successive changes; rate of growth; special 
food; enemies and diseases of eggs and young; relation of 
parent fish, of either sex, to young; whether protective, 






_ Two fine ‘horses, ‘bitten’ by 
‘county, 
and killed. 











they are mature; or’ do you find the one and two year old 
fish with the oldest? 

30. Whatare the favorite localities of these fish; say 
whether in still water or currents; shallow or deep water; 
on the sand; in grass; about rocks, etc. ? 

81. What depth of water is preferred by these fish? 

an Po the favorite temperature and general character 
of water 









































; F. RELATIONSHIP. 

83. Do these fish go in schools after they have done 
preweiast or throughout the year; or arethey scattered and 
solita 

34. Have they any special friends or enemies? 

85. To what extent do they prey on other fish; and on 
what species? 

86. To what extent do they suffer from the attacks of 
other fish, or other animals? 

G. Foon. 

87. What is the nature of their food? 

88. Are there any special peculiarities in the -manner of 
feeding of these fish? 

39. What amount of food do they consume? 

H. REPRODUCTION. 

_40. Is there any marked change in the shape or color of 
either sex during the breeding season; or any peculiar de- 
volopement of or on any portion of the body, as the mouth, 
fins, scales, etc. 2 

41. Are there any special or unusual habits during the 
spawning season? 

a. Is spawning interfered with by lines or nets, or other- 
wise? 

43. At what age does the male begin to breed; and at 
what age the female? 

44. For how many years can these fish spawn? 

45. Does the act of spawning exert an injurious effect? 

46. Where do these fish spawn, and when? . 

47. Can you give any account of the process; whether 
males and females go in pairs, or one female and two 
males; whether the sexcs are mixed indiscriminately, etc? 

48. Is the water ever whitened or colored by the milt of 
the male? 

49. What temperature of water is most’ favorable for 
hatching. 

50. At what depth of water are the eggs laid, if on or 
near the bottom? “ 

51. What is the size and color of the spawn? 

52. What is the estimated number for each fish; and how 
ascertained? : 

_ 53. Answer the question for one season, and for the life- 
time. 

54. Do the eggs, when spawned, sink to the bottom and 
become attached to stones, grass, etc., or do they float in 
the water until hatched? 

55. Do the fish heap up or construct any kind ot ‘nest, 
whether of sand, gravel, grass, or otherwise; and if so, is 
the mouth, the snout, or the tail used for the purpose, or 
what; and if so, how is the material transported; or do 
they make any excavation in the sand or gravel? 

56. Do they watch over their nest, if made, cither singly 


or in paira?. 

57. When are the eggs hatched, and in what period of 
time after being laid? 

58. What percentage of eggs laid is usually hatched? 

59. What percentage of young attains to maturity? 

60. What is the rate of growth? 

61. Do the parents, either or both, watch over the young 
after they are hatched? 

62. Do they carry them in the mouth, or otherwise? 

63. What enemies interfere with or destroy the spawn or 
the young fish? Do the pareut fish devour them? . 

64. Are the young of this fish found in abundance, and 
in what localities? 

65. On what do they appear to feed? 


IL ARTIFICIAL CULTURE. 
66. Have any steps been taken to increase the abundance 
of this fish by artificial breeding? 
K. Protection. 
67. Are these fish protected by law or otherwise? 
L. Diseases. 

68. Has any epidemic or other disease ever been noticed 
among them, such as‘o cause their sickness or death in 
greater or less number? 

69. When have these epidemics taken place, and to what 
causes have they been assigned? 

M. PaRasirTEs. 

70. Are crabs, worms, lampreys, or other living animals 
found attached to the outside or on the gills of these fish? 
N. Capture. 

71. How is this fish caught; if with a hook, what are the 
different kinds of bait used, and which are preferred? 

72. If in nets, in what kind? 

73. At what season and for what period is it taken in 
nets, and when with the line? 

74, What would be the average daily catch of one person 
with the hook, and what the total for the season? 

75. Answer the same question for one seine or pound of 
speciiied length. 

76. Is the time of catching with nets or pounds different 
from that with lines? : 

77. Is it caught more on one time of the tide than on 
another? 

O. EcoNoMICAL VALUE AND APPLICATION. 

78. What disposition is made of the fish caught, whether 
used on the spot or sent elsewhere, and if so, where? 

79. What is its excellence as food, fresh or salted? 

80. How long does it retain its excellence as a fresh fish? 

81. To what extent is it eaten? 

82. Is it salted, and to what extent? 

83. Is,it used, and to what extent, as manue, for oil, or 
for other purposes, and what? 

84. What were the highest and lowest prices of the fish 
per lb. during the past season, wholesale and retail, and 
what the average, and how do these compare with former 

rices? 
PSD. Are these. fish exported, ‘and if so, to what extent? 

86. Where is the principal market of these fish? 

87. Name and pilttress of observer. 

88. Date of statement. 

Be elt 
ya mad dogin Baltimore 
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Sea : and Riv er LSfishin a. structed on the hundred dams of the Chemung and Susqtié- | in the forests. We took the 7:20 train from the Buffalo, 
—_—~——— 





‘f hannah, which I doubt. Salmon River, though small, isa | New York and Philadelphia Railway Depot for Port 
fine, clear, rapid stream, admirably suited to the fish. But | Alleghany, Pa., situated on the road of that name. Arriv- 


FISH IN SEASON IN JANUARY. why select the Oswego and Genesee? The one isa dull, | ing at Port Alleghany we immediately took the stage for 

re Serre a muddy stream, as little like a salmon river as a Jersey Salt Caudersport, Pa., and remained there for the night, as we 

55 Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. | Creek; and the other is obstructed by no less than four falls | were now in a country alive with deer and game of every 
Suspper. a species.) | ay from twenty to ninety feet high, besides which it flows for | description, and were anxious to be at work. Rising early 
Rockiish. Striped Bass, Rockfish. a long distance through a flat country, unbroken by aripple | next mortiing and partaking of a hearty breakfast, we 
——— or even a sand bar, and both of these streams run through | started off and had a long day’s travel, meetiug with sien 


—We have received the fourth annual report of the Fish- | busy manufacturing cities. It seems to me thatit would | dance of game such as quail, ruffed grouse, etc., and get- 
ery Commissioners of New Jersey, but too late for review | be best to stock our rivers that are most adapted to salmon | ting sight of a few deer. We were hungry and tired she 
in this issue of our paper. first, and then, if desirable, we could attend to these. Has | we came upon a good camping ground, and here we decided 

—Perch fishing at Quogue has been remarkably prospere | Mr. Baird calculated the cost of building salmon ladders | t6 remain for the night. After seeing our horses well fed 
ous this season. The profits may be judged by the fact | over the falls of the Genesee? or does he suppose the fish | and providing ourselves with a good fire, and a nice bed of 
that one fisherman cleared $400 in one week. would not need to ascend from Rochester? If it is desired | Jeaves and pine boughs, we prepared our supper of boiled 

—A meeting of the Anglers’ Association of Boston, for | to stock some streams flowing into Lake Ontario, why not | rabbits and squirrels, with good bread and coffee. A very 
the protection of fish, was held at Pythian Hall last Satur- | select the Black River, which rises amid the Adirondacks | comfortable night was spent, considering our situation. At 
day evening, Dr. John P. Ordway, presiding. After the | and receives the waters of the Moose, Beam, Independence, | day-break, breakfast over, we were once more on our way 
reading of the records a partial report on the subject of the | and a dozen other streams, all admirably suited to salmon? | Twelve o’clock arrived and no deer as yet. We now de- 
preservation and better protection of lobsters was made by | Or would not the Oswegatchie or the Raquette make noble | cided upon each taking different routes to meet at a certain 
Capt. Charles Stanwood from a committee appointed at the | salmon rivers? I hope Mr. Green will hesitate before | point. My route was the middle one, but I determined to 
last meeting to consult with dealers relative to the best | wasting valuable fish upon such streams as the Oswego and | keep as close to Powers as possible,(he having the most ex- 


method of restriction in catching and exposing for sale | the Genesee. FERN FLy. perience), and after proceeding a short distance we were 

lobsters during the spawning season. The committee de-| [The exceptions of our correspondent are well taken, and | actually together. Presently he motioned me to his side 

sired an extension of time to continue their investigations, | will receive proper consideration, we doubt not.—Ep. ] The sight that met my eyes was indeed more than I had 

which was granted them. A number of members were | —We have received from Dr. D. C. Estey, of Minnesota, | bargained for; there, directly in front us, within 350 yards 

elected, and the meeting adjourned. several articles upon the game and fish of that State, which | 3, 4 large bear rooting in the leaves and grass antirely 
Py S - ’ 


we shall publish in due time; also some unique patterns of | unaware of the approach of an enemy. At this moment 

qualities of. the Sacramento salmon (which we are now in- black bass flies, which are unlike any thing we have before | however, a distant repor* of a rifle warned our bear of 
troducing so largely into the waters of the Middle States), | $¢¢0, and which show by what ingenious contrivances of | danger, and he immediately began to move off. 

as compared with those found in Maine and New Bruns- | feather and tinsel the credulity of some fish may be imposed My companion wishing that I should have the first shot 

wick, we herewith print a note just received from Living- | upon. Experts here, who have examined them, express | aitected me to fire. Steadying my nerves, I pew A 


‘—Some question having arisen in regard to the edible 








ston Stone, which bears upon the subject: the opinion that they ought to prove a very killing fy. rifle, and after a careful aim, fired; when the smoke cleared 
“In the quality of its flesh, I think the Sacramento sal- ; A Mr. Bear was to be seen running briskly ‘off, having been 
mon compares very favorably with the salmon of the At- Shat Gun and Bifle. nowise injured by my shot. Powers lost no time in send. 


lantic rivers. The reputation of the Sacramento fish has 
undoubtedly suffered from the fact that it is or has been 
till.quite recently, offered for sale in the markets at all sea- 
sons of the year, including several months when it is out of 


ing a leaden messenger after him, which brought him to 
the ground, another shot from me, winding up his career. 
Our friend Cavanaugh now appeared upon the scene, he 
having also met with very good luck, having drought down 





GAME IN SEASON FOR JANUARY. 





a : Moose, Alces Malchis.) - Caribou, Tarandus Ri er.) 
condition. Had this fish been caught and marketed only | gx or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Squirrels, Red Black Gray.) wo deer, besides quite a number of 7 
ee a : : t t * q the feathered tribe 
when it is in its best condition, as is the case with our east- | Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.} All kinds of Wild Fowl. This being more good fortune than we had anticipate d. 
. , 


: : : - SURE ence 
ern salmon, it is more than probable that its excellence | Under the head of ‘Game, and Fish un Season”’ we can onty specrfy tn having now secured a bear, two deers and quite a number 


pire: yo — unimpeached, and that ye eee ee soe: pores se cae a ne tor eK pan of partridges, we concluded to camp for the night and re- 
ranked universally or very nearon anequality with the | i740 entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This | trace our steps in the morning, arriving home on the after- 


Maine and Canadian fish. Many persons eating Sacramento | would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are : ; 
aR as oa: : noon of the fourth day. The entire tri 
arian, in Sie Romenise te paty Saosin Daatevies Sinead wou’ dal roe hams oth fh lis are. | twelve dollars . ee 
erior fish, have pronounce e salmon of this river | spective States for consi ‘erence. Otherwise, our !p them i 
nearly worthless while if they had eaten the same fish in | “omy create confusion. | Hn oan ioe Sitimeee 98 Panes of this region swarm 
’ u ‘ 
the winter months, they would have thought no name too With the advent of January the close season for nearly eh et ‘The ae to this oe ee ee at 
good for it. My own experience has been that the Sacra- | all kinds of upland game commences in the higher lati- | j;-. aq with much less expense, than to . iD 088 
micute calmon, whon in season, is a vory rich, firm, and de- | tudes, though wild (water) fowl.are in season until their ting ‘districts P ? any other hun- 
licious fish, and I am wholly unable to say that I can de- | spring migration. In Florida the shooting season for ¢ ' Bit cota 
tect in it, when in its best condition, any inferiority to the | deer, woodcock, quail, turkeys, snipe, etc., continues until po ee ni Ease pap po. ee is via the 
salmon of the Atlantic rivers. I feel quite safe to say, | March. The moose and caribou in those Canadian Provin- Sai Buffalo to Pork Aildsken oe ' ‘ es - The fare 
however, that if it is not equal to the Eastern salmon in | ces where any law exists, are in season until February, ; ghany being only $2:98. 
quality, it approaches them so nearly that no reasonable | though only the flesh of the females are fit toeat. To us 7 ; ‘ SHEEHAN. 
objection can be made to its general introduction on this | of the Eastern and Middle States all the game that is left —Our readers will perceive by the following article taken 
for shooting between this and the advent of the August | from the Rochester Union, that quite a treat is in store tor 
them. The Cologne district is one concerning which fre- 


woodcock, are the squirrels and hares, which latter are ison 7 
generally called rabbits. quent inquiry is made, and of which little is known. It is 
—C. T. L., of Brooklyn, writes that a few weeks since | 0n¢ of the grandest hunting districts in America, and will 
be resorted to next year by a score of our readers, we 


there was a hunt got up by the sportsmen of Oxford, New , 7 
York, which. was quite successful. At evening the men | 40 notdoubt. It is just as accessible as the Adirondacks 


though some localities evidently suffer from the inefficiency | C#Me in, when the count was found to be as follows:—Cap- SFRsem . 
or delinquency of the fishery officers. All dams should be tain Bradley’s side, 23,690; Captain Miller’s side, 17,185. Our townsman A. B, Lamberton has just returned froma 
provided with fish-passes, as the law directs. The animals killed and brought in were as follows:—One | week spent 5. fee sstes of Canada, deer panting. “He 
Sr. Joun, N. B., Dec. 22d, 1878 fox, two racoons, two woodchucks, eight rabbits, seventeen brought back with him eleven deer, five of which fell be- 
’ ’ ’ . ; A fore his ‘‘Adirondack,” one of the finest repeating rifles tye 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— skunks, 838 black and grey squirrels, 206 red squirrels, | ever saw. Mr. Lamberton went to Cologne. back of the 
Ihave long been tempted to send you a few facts con- | 3,420 chipmucks, four hawks, ten owls, thirty-five crows, | Ottawa river, and 150 miles north of the St. Lawrence, 
cerning fishing and shooting in the vicinity of St. John. eae serene nem ost bias ys ie = Ne nes yee xia the Cologne river 
Having spent a great part of my time about its lakes, wi MCKS, SNC ORS CFAMS, e best of g eeling sd pat nce of Quebec. He 
streams, and forests I fancy that I have a pretty good idea | Teigned, and it was resolved to have another hunt next year Fe eee ral hustige Pe Lgeatteenen, meer ees 
of what might be done if things were properly handled. and challenge an equal number from any part of the | ty. party could have shot fifty deer if their ob An ha on 
We would have an abundance of game, if they were al- State. to shoot miore than they wantcd. 
lowed to breed and grow to maturity, which I am sorry to —J. L. Hersey, a frequent corresponden t, writes from One of their party on his return to camp on the edge of 
say they are not. Our woodcock are shot out of season— New Hampshire of some shooting which he deems worthy | one orening, heard the howling of wolves, and knew they 
principally in August—when the middle of September is | Of mention. He says: ** Jas. A. Doe went out recently Yrs vedi Be ae an the limb of a tree 
i i ged fifteen partridges at sixteen shots, shootin :? faction of shooting two 
quite soon enough to begin shooting. Then we have plenty | #04 bagged fifteen p: ges ’ & | of the largest which the next morning he took into camp 
of time and lots of good birds. Our partridges are shot in | Seven of them in fifteen minutes; who will say that there Another one of the party—a physician by profession—on 
thousands before they are half fledged, Our trout are | 8t@ 20 sharpshooters in New Hampshire, and no game? | his return to camp lost his way, and he wenden about all 
murdered the whole year round and at all seasons, some- Foxes are very abundant, and hunters are having rare we, In the morning the party went in search of him. 
times by gentlemen who call themselves fishermen and | $Prt now, although Reynard don’t seem to see it in that | They found him about three miles from camp, almost per- 
4 licht. He don’t enjoy the fun of racing th h the ligh ished. He wandered in a circle, the same as ali persons 
sportsmen. Moose, caribou and deer are slaughtered late | USht. He don joy g through the light | 45 who lose their way either in forest or field. 
in winter, and left in the woods to rot, merely for the sake | 820W, With a pack of hounds at his heels, and achanceof | Mr. Lamberton is a great admirer of the Adirondacks 
of their skins, We have a law in the Dominion, but I am | >eimg peppered if he comes anywhere near the hunters.” but now prefers the region above mentioned for sporting 
sorry to say it is.badly looked after. I spent a fortnight | _—We have to thank Mr. B. L. Sammis, of the Spcrtsman | Purposes. The conformation of the country does not affo 


2 ; ; . 44 Os as finc scenes as the Adirondacks, but in other respect 
with a friend of mine, Mr. Climo, photographer, of St. | House, at Smithville, Long Island, for his basket of fine quite similar. Round and Golden Lakes he speaks o Pe 


John, taking views in the vicinity of St. Martins, also of | grown quail; the birds arrived fresh and in good condition. | terms of especial admiration. 
Salmon river and its tributaries, a few miles further up the —The following letter refers to a region whose quality By the way, we notice in Forest AnD STREAM for De- 


Bay of Fundy. It is a fine river and would be well | as a superb hunting ground we can vouch for from personal Peay wh href bar be: a a tities 
tocked with on, they all ‘ . j “The Hunter turalist in New Brunswick and N 
stocked with salmon, were they allowed to get in it, but | knowledge. There are few districts which surpass thoseof |, 105» Fe describes the country ‘he visited last iain 


they are stopped by a saw-mill and dam at its entrance; | Elk and Potter Counties, Pa., either for game or fish. game to hore i ing terms 
they are there in thousands every year trying to get up but | Coudersport can he most readily reached from New York yy gb ne aera ome < ne glo Somes AND 


score. 
=_.Our corespondent whose letter follows herewith makes 
some very serious complaints, which we know to be well 
founded, of the insufficiency afforded by the existing laws 
forthe protection of game in New Brunswick. As to fish, 
the legal restrictions are ample and operative in general, 


cannot for thé want of proper fish way. W. H. Boyer. city by way of the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad :— a sketch in full of his late visit to the Cologne district of 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— : Burrawo, Dec. 28d. Canada. 
I am pleased to see by your paper, of December 18th, | Eprror Fortst AND STREAM:— Bismarck, D. T., Dec. 14th, 1878. 


that a beginning is to be made in stocking our streams with The forest districts of Pennsylvania are seldom mention- | Eprron Forest anp StREAM:— 
salmon; but, as an angler, I must enter apiotest against the | ed as good hunting grounds, but in reality, they possess ‘Rare sport we had, Ed, You should have come along.” 
streams selected. Professor Baird says:—*‘ Mr. Green isto | quite as great attractions for the tourist and sportsman as Such was the greeting I received from a party of three 
place 50,000 young fish near Fort Edward, and a quantity | others more frequently spoken and written of. There are | sportsmen (sic), with two hundred and forty-six pinnated 
in the Conhocton River, an upper tributary. of the Chem- | to this day woods in Pennsylvania wherein the axe of the | grouse in a wagon, the result of three hours’ shooting. 

ung, which empties into a northern branch of the Susque- | destroyer has never sounded, and which stand us they ever | I had'been invited the night before to join the partyin 
hanna. He will place some also in Oswego and Salmon | stood in all their majestic beauty. atrip to the timber which borders the banks of the “Big 
Rivers, and’ possibly in the Genéseé.” The Conhocton, | . Some short time ago the writer, with two friends, Thos. |’ Muddy,” on a hunt for “chickens,” but had declined, as I 
thotigh not by any meanis the most stiltablé tributary ofthe | Cavanaugh and Wm. Powers, (the latter being’s well-known | had’been on a similar onethe week before and I think that 
Susquehanna, will do very well if salmon ladders are con- | hunter in this locality), started out for a few days’ hunting | one trip will suffice me as long as I remain in the territory. 
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I will endeavor to explain to the readers of the ForEst 
AND STREAM the manner in which such a number of birds 
are found and killed in so short a space of time. 

Thecountry for hundreds of miles on both sides of the 
Missouri river is entirely devoid of timber of any kind. 
When the cold weather approaches, birds of every descrip- 
tion, elk, deer, antelope, and in fact almost every living 
creature seeks the shelter of the timber which grows in the 
river bottom. Consequently all you have to do to fill your 
wagon is to be on the ground early, before the birds leave 
their roosting places, and you can pick them off like a 
farmer would his choice fruit. 

“Got twenty-one off one tree,” said one of the party,and I 
did not doubt it, for if there is one tree all you have to do 
is to shoot the lowest ones first, and you can get them all 
(if your ammunition holds out.) It seemsa pity that these 
noble birds should be destroyed so ruthlessly by pot hunt- 
ers, but under the Territorial game laws there is no help 
for it at present. Elk and deer are very plenty hereabouts, 
and some antelope, but the latter are suffering from a dis- 
case similar to the ‘‘rot” in sheep. Large numbers have 
bcen found dead on the prairies the past fall, and neither 
the white hunter or Indians can account for it or tell what 
the disease is. 

The ‘‘wolfing” season has now commenced, and as it 
may prove interesting to some of your numerous readers to 
know how the immense number of the prairie wolf and 
coyote pelts are secured, I will ‘‘rise to explain.” The 
stock in trade of a party engaged in ‘‘wolfing” consists in 
flour, bacon and strychnine, the first two articles named for 
their own consumption, the last for the wolves. The first 
thing to be done is to procure a bait. Generally a buffalo 
is used, but if it happens to be out of a buffalo range, then 
an elk, deer, coon, or other animal is made to answer the 
purpose. The carcass is then impregnated with the poison 
and placed where it will do the most good. Sometimes as 
high as fifty wolves will be found of a morning scattered 
about at intervals of a few yards from the carcass, that 
they ate so ravenously of the night before. 

The ‘‘wolfers” proceed to gather up the animals slain, 
carry them to camp, fix up another bait if necessary, and 
then commences the labor of skinning and stretching. It 
isno uncommen thing for a party of three mento come 
down in the spring with four thousand pelts, and as they 
will average one dollar anda half a pelt, it is a very profit- 
able business, if you are only successful in your ‘‘catch.” 

The men engaged in this business are different from the 
professional buffalo hunters; the trappers are in fact differ- 
ent from anyone but ‘‘wolfers.”. When they receive their 
money in the spring they always make great calculations on 
having a “big time” in town, and they generally have it. 
When their money is gone (and that is in a very few days), 
they betake themselves back to their haunts in the woods 
and on the prairies, and are seen no more within the con- 
fines of civilization until another spring. Epear. 

—A new plan of pigeon shooting was inaugurated on 
December 27th, at Babylon, L. I.; Messrs. Livingston and 
Post shot for $100 a side, 20 birds each, 21 yards rise, and 
80 yards boundary. The conditions were that the shooters 
should sit on the ground, as if shooting from a ‘“‘blind,” 
thus: If the pigeons were driving birds and flew close to 
the ground, it would be extremely difficult to get the gun 
on them. The birds, however, were scarcely up to the 
average, and the shooting, considering the above difficulty 
and novelty, was excellent. Both gentlemen having killed 
16 birds out of 20,they shot off the tie at five pigeons each, 
and this time Mr. Post was successful by killing four birds 
to his opponent’s three. 

The second match was between Messrs. Deforest and 
Snediker at 10 double birds each, for $100 a side, 100 yards 
boundary, 1j0z. shot, Mr. Deforest to shoot at 21 yards 
rise, Mr. Snedicor at 10 yards. After some fine shooting 
at very slow birds Mr. Deforest won the match by one 
bird, having killed 15 out of 20, Mr. Snedicor killing 14 
and losing six. 2 

Then followed a match between Messrs. Griswold and 
Jones at 5 pigeons each, 21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, 
1} oz. shot. This match was won by Mr. Griswold, who 
killed all his birds, Mr. Jones missing the fifth. 

SUMMARY. 
. Basyton, L. I., Dec. 27. 

Match $200, 20 birds each, both barrels allowed, battery 
style, 21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, 13 oz. shot, be- 
tween Messrs Post and Livingston. 

SCORE. 

Mr. Post—1, A, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0, i, 
1, 1—Total, 20; killed 16; missed 4. Gun used, Westley 
Richards 10 bore breech-loader. 

Mr. Livingston—1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 
0, 1, 1, 1—Total, 20; killod 16; missed 4. Gunused, Dou- 
gall 10 bore breech-loader. 

THE TIE. 
Mr. Post—1, 1, 1, 1, 0—Total, 5; killed 4; missed1. 
Mr. Livingston—1, 1 0, 1, 0—Total, 5; killed 3; missed 2. 
SUMMARY. 

Same Day.—Match $200, between Messrs. Deforest and 
Snedicor, at 10 double birds each, 100 yards boundary, 13 
oz. shot, Mr. Deforest at 21 yards rise, Mr. Snedicor at 10. 

SCORE. 

Mr. Deforest—10, 11, 10, 11, 11, 10, 11, 01, 10, 11—Total, 
20; killed 15; missed 5. 

Mr. Snedicor—10, 11, 10, 11, 11, 11, 01, 00, 01, 11—Total, 
20; killed 14; missed 6. 

SUMMARY. 
Same Day—$—, 5 birds each,°21 yards rise, 80 yards 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


boundary, 14 oz. shot, between Messrs. Griswold and 


Jones. 
SCORE. 
Mr. Griswold—1, 1, 1, 1, 1—Total, 5; killed 5. 
Mr. Jones—1, 1, 1, 1, 0O—Total, 5; killed 4; missed 1. 


—The Staten Island Game and Shooting Association of 
Port Richmond passed the afternoon of Christmas day at 
turkey, chicken and pigeon shooting. Below we give the 


score of the pigeon shooting; sweepstakes at 6 birds each, 
21 yards rise, and 80 boundary. 





Name. Score. 
RR sos cacune sSeccc<ss eves Salijenswaredennecee eS 359 42s 
J. Reibecker.......... vot 2 2°O-8 3 
George Trauter. ...... gown a Ae ee 
C. M. Johnson..... raed SO, 3-2 
IIE. ca suteaiase Bess amkiensoo wees honeee ©#@e0o1i1 
Pe oo ceShevnccar sites sok Wases nce tesareaee S272 08 
SMS ois so odce's cies cnswhulvsede'e copnupedncetstobaet 283° 2 Te 
PN EINE OS cn a's icc sdieg nll naieue pelea eee nee beam ee . 2.3 2s 
Np DL cies cence. cet ciacwsssiotces ce sntéeue teen eee ete i 32 
NN iy ssicnins ac axe. aba ede arJespassastnsntneseekoes 7 S S-3 
RE IN 565% in cova xcinmend sas! cask cneesiewee ose cihen See 2°23. 4:34 
George Trauter.......... 5.24 
John A. Decker 82-4 





—A pigeon pop took place at Vanderveer’s stores, 
Flatbush, on Christmas day; 12 chances, $5 each for a $50 
fine muzzle loader, 10 guage, usual rules, 21 yards rise, etc. 
5 birds each. 


Name Score Total Name Score Total 
My WEIR. vas soscceces o DTT 10GB. A... 22. scccceesee 1110 1-4 
DIME saeeGUS: cubosanete DO © BSS Bioycasacescevesseks 11100-8 
Lf Ser 2S OO Be  cccseccccsewscesss 11000-2 
eMsesiecaeens «sieve De Be Bis Gi in ciieecceneesnces 101002 
Es odo cedwen ee vdeiced BOS O BD, 5c. 5s cicesis 111003 
Dias daecace ch ecole DOS Dy Bickcconcsnccsusdresn 1101038 


W. B. winning the gun. 

There was alcoa match at Dexter’s on Christmas day 
between W. B. and Mr. Bay, for $25 a side, 25 birds e:-ch, 
21 yardsrise, etc. W. B. killed 22; Mr. Bay 20. 

Immediately afterwards Mr. W. B. and Mr. C. Svea 
shot for $25 each, W. B. giving five dead birds in 25. W. 
B. killed 21; C. Svea 13, leaving W. B. the winner; birds 
very good and a very gentlemanly affair throughout. 

—The Sweepstakes of the Woodside Shooting Club on 
Wednesday Dec. 24th passed off ina very pleasant and 
satisfactory manner. The Sweepstakes was for a purse of 
$50 at ten birds each, Long Island rules, 21 yards rise, 80 
yards boundary, 1} 0z. shot, from H and T traps; 7 mem- 
bers were present to participate in the contest,accompanied 
by numerous friends of theclub. Thc day was perfect 
and no accident occurred to mar the sport. 


Name. Score. Killed 
RIE wav ceed endn cans Bo, Be Be ee ie Br Be ccna encguigcoass 6 
Os MORONS 65:4 550 sure wae i Be i ae ee Oe Be Orde ck cacoucevnese ces 4 
1, BOT sts tneviicnSedees By Be AOR OG, O55. Os 5. cis <ecisrsedeen es 5 
0 eee Rishg cl tele Mavhs ty he ta: Oiwas vi eees ascbaces 9 
8 eee DS 0 ay ae Be a sy Acedscbnwsnas ended 7 
William Cameron..,...... Se a ee ee Oe BA Be ceeaene daaseeaness 6 
Fe 6 ines cts udenes care £42144 %6 Bevkeccepwcwtduenass 8 


EJudges—Wm. Sursduf and J. 4. F. 
Referee—C. T. Howell, Jr. 
on . MALaua, NW. J., Dec. 20tn, 1672, 


Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

Will some of your numerous correspondents explain the 
relative merits of ‘‘Central,” and ‘‘pin fire” breech-loaders? 
The writer, who has used a ‘‘Scott pin fire” for the past 
four years, finds, upon inquiry, at quite a number of ‘‘gun 
stores,” both in New York and Philadelphia, that but com- 
paratively few ‘‘pin fires” are now made. From what little 
we have seen of ‘‘Central fire” guns, it strikes us that the 
‘‘pin” is a safer and preferable gun for general use. First, 
one can more readily see whether the shell is exploded— 
the projection of the pin being at once a guide, without un- 
hinging the gun. Second, the construction of the ‘‘pin 
gun” is more simple. No spiral springs or plungers con- 
nected with it, as on the ‘‘Central fire,” and consequentiy, 
less liable to get out of order. Third, when out of order, 
more readily repaired at any shop. 

Will some advocate of the ‘‘Central fire” explain through 
your columns why it is that the use of the ‘‘Central” has 
become 80 fashionable as to render the purchase of (at times) 
a large quantity of pin shells very dificult. 

Yours, “*Prn Frere.” 

—aAn error occurred in the repetition of certain scores in 
our last number, which was so evidently a mistake of the 
types as to be manifest to all readers. We shall correct 
the same in a future issue. 


Rational Pastimes. 


oon Athletic Clubs will please mail 


Secrei University and 
taries of y 


r reports not later than Monday in 

The remarkable weather of the early part of this win- 
ter is shown in the fact that ‘the Boston base ball club 
played a game of ball on their grounds on Christmas day 
in the presence of about five hundred spectators. The 
contest was rendered unusually interesting, from its being 
played under the new rule of ten men and ten innings. 
The score is as follows:—Spalding’s side, 16; H. Wright’s 
side, 18. Time of game, one hour and fifty minutes. 

—Skating was inaugurated forthe season of 1878 and 
1874 on December 29th, when the ball was run up at the 
Union and Capitoline skating lakes, Brooklyn. There will 
be good skating there all this week. All the public ponds 
are now giving an opportunity for recreation for these holi- 
day times which young and old of both sexes eagerly avail 
themselves of. In Brooklyn a few sleighs have ventured 
out, but sleighing is indifferent in these parts, even in the 
suburbs. Only six inches fell last Saturday night, and the 
warm sun of the succeeding day greatly reduced its quan- 
tity and rendered it little available for runners. 

—Our correspondents from the several Universities and 
Colleges have written us that owing to the deep snow they 
were obliged to postpone the foot ball matches and other 


athletic pastimes. 








—The grand billiard tournament between Maurice Daly 
and Francois Ubassy was finished on December 27th, 
Daly being the victor. The fifth of the series of matches 
was played in the afternoon of December 27th, in Chris. 
O’Connor’s billiard saloon, in Union square, being a game 
of 500 points up. It was won by Daly in fifty-seven inn- 
ings, Ubassy only scoring 360 points. The sixth and last 
of the series of games came off in the evening of the same 
day, at the Spingler House billiard room, and resulted in 
another victory for Daly, who ran the game out on the 
thirty-seventh inning, Ubassy making only 236 points. 


Hachting and Boating. 


All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. F 





HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 





DATE. BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL STN 

h. m. h. m. h. m. 
Jan. 10 24 pees | 6 24 
Jan. 2... 11 15 7 56 | 7 15 
Jan. 3.. eve. 8 8 48 : 8 38 
Jan. 0 49 9 34 8 49 
Jan. 13 | 10 17 9 82 
Jan. 2 14 | 10 56} 10 14 
Jan. 2 52 11 36 ~— | 10 52 





—The Bayonne Yacht Club, held its regular monthly 
meeting at 72 Beaver street, on the 25th of December. 
There was a large attendance of members, and several re- 
presentatives of other clubs present. The occasion was for 
the distribution of prizes won by the members during the 
late autumn regatta. The following are the names of the 
yachts and owners who received prizes:— 

Ist. class sloops.—Qui Vive, Thomas Chapman, Bay- 
onne Yacht Club—Club prize, large and elegant music box. 

1st. class sloop.— Elizabeth, Commodore Tynon, Stajle- 
ton Yacht Club—Union prize, handsome large French 
bronze clock. 

2d. class sloop.—Jeannette, Commodore Pearson, Bay- 
onne Yacht Club—Club prize elegant music box. 

2d. class sloop.—Eclipse, Captain McKinstry, Pavonia 
Yacht Club—Union prize, silver tea set, consisting of five 
pieces and salver, all handsomely engraved. 

8d. class sloop.—Idte Hour, Thomas Taylor, Bayonne 
Yacht Club—Club prize, silver set, consisting of water 
pitcher, goblets, slop bowl and salver, all handsomely en- 
graved. 

3d. class sloop.—Joe Saunders, Frank Bates, Long Island 
Yacht Club—Union prize, large silver urn for ice water, 
elegantly engraved. 

Bayonne, Mr. P. McGiehan, Bayonne Yacht Club—. 
Prize won at regatta of the club, August, 1869. 

After the presentation of the prizes the members sat 
duwu to-an -clogant collation. William T. Loo, Juhu M. 
Sawyer, George Dunning and others responded to appro- 
priate toasts. During the evening Captain G. A. Beling 
presented Joseph Elsworth with a handsome oil painting 
representing the last race of the Meta with the Vision, off 
Sandy Hook. Mr. C. C. Hough, President of the club, 
gave the painting to ‘‘Captain Joe,” and the latter feelingly 
responded. The meeting was a grand success. 

—General W. W. Sanford, of St. Louis, is building a 
new schooner yacht at Baltimore under the supervision of 
his sailing master, who formerly sailed his yacht the 
‘‘Eddie.” He is a practical sailor and boat builder, the 
schooner when finished will measure about 80 tons. A full 
description of this new schooner will appear in these 
columns in a future number. 

—Com. W. H. Langley, of the ‘‘Addie,” will buiid a 
schooner yacht this winter, providing he can make terms 
for the sale of his victorious sloop. The ‘‘Addie”is 52tons ~ 
new measurement, in complete order and could be made 
ready for sea in three days. She was built by Kirby, of 
Rye, N. Y., for John Voorhees and was formerly the 
‘“‘Addie V,” and afterwards purchased by Mr. Langley, who 
won in one season some $2,500 worth of silver plate. 

CoLLEGE BoaTInG MANAGEMENT.—The Freshman class 
is the largest that has ever entered Harvard; it by no 
means lacks good material for a crew, yet it seems in great 
danger of doing worse even than the last Freshman Class. 
The Class of ’76 were at least enthusiastic, subsciibin 
liberally to meet the expenses of their crew and having all 
winter long in the Gymnasium from ten to twelve men 
working for it; but our new associates seem entirely for- 
getful of the fact that the rest of the college expect them to 
send a crew to the next regatta. Yet perhaps I am wron 
in this; perhaps the Freshmen are mindful of the fact, but 
think that all that is essential to success at the next race is 
to elect a captain, a man almost wholly ignorant of rowing, 
and to enter a crew in the fall races so good as to show that 
if proper méasures are taken, the class can send out a crew 
which will retrieve the disgrace of last year. 

That which is of the first importance, inentering upon 
the selection of a crew, is the choice of a proper man for 
captain. It seems incredible that the Freshman Class 
should, year after year, keep up the childish jealousy be- 
tween the men fitted in Boston and those fitted elsewhere. 
It is a fact, I believe, that the election held last fall, so far 
from being a choice of the man best fitted for the captaincy, 
was merely a struggle between the supporters of “wo gentle- 
men who rested their claims upon the fact that one was 
fitted at a certain school and his competitor at another! 
The spirit that seems to actuate the men, as one of the 
members of the class is reported to have said, was this: 
‘‘We don’t care a straw for the office, but we want to defeat 
that man from .” If this were not their first year in 
Cambridge, they would know that just such a spirit among 
the fellows has already greatly injured one or two Fresh- 
man crews: and mem of the other classes fear that it 
will succeed in ing another victim in the ’77 crew. 

To those who know anything about this class, and who 
have watched their crew, itis quite evident that there is 
no one among them fitted by knowledge and experience to 
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train a crew during the winter and coach them in Gymnasi- 
um; and I think I may venture te say that to most of those 


men the following seem: the best plan that can be followed: 


There are several fellows, who have ‘been here a year or 
more and who have pulled during that time, who it is 
thought would be willing, if asked by the class, to choose 
* a number of men, train them during the winter, and teach 
them all that can be learned on the rowing weights. When 
the spring comes, the trainer might take them on the river, 
going himself as coxswain, and assign to them their posi- 
tions in the boat as should seem to him best. As soon as 
the crew are fairly at work, let the members elect one of 
their number captain, and while he would have full com- 
mand over the men, the trainer might still go out for the 
purpose of giving them style. It seems to me to be proved 
conclusively by the blunders of °75 and of '76 that a class 
as a body knows nothing about the qualities requisite in a 
captain of a crew; and it is well known to any one who has 
ever pulled that it is soon evident to the crew which of 
their number is best fitted for captain.— Cambridge Magenta. 
—The Detroit Free Press, of recent date, says:—‘‘Sunday 
morning, two farmers and their families, who were driving 
to Malden to attend church, noticed, when about eight 
miles below, or east of the town, a ship’s yawl on the lake, 
heading toward the beach, and about half a mile away. 
They could plainly make out a man in the stern sheets 
steering the boat with an oar, and, although there were no 
vessels in sight, the morning was so pleasant and the sea so 
smooth, that it was supposed that the man had put out from 
shore to pick up something, and but little attention was 
paid to the yawl. Passing the same spot on their return 
the men found the yawl hard on the beach, and the man 
was lifeless and frozen as hard as a rock. He sat bolt up- 
right on the seat, the oar out behind, and both hands clas- 
ping the handle, and it required hard work to wrench it 
from his death-grip. There was about a foot of water in 
the boat, but the craft did not show rough usage. The 
man’s legs were almost covered with ice as far up as his 
knees, and the spray had dashed over his back and shoul- 
ders and frozen there. There was no name on the boot, 
nor anything on the man by which he could be identified.’ 


At and Brama. 


GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 











BY T. B. THORPE. 
—_——_—_——— 

"ee holiday week has been signalized by some very 

stormy weather. Friday and Saturday last was at a 
premium in this respect. Lectures and ‘‘small amuse- 
ments” suffered intolerably, and afforded little else than 
empty seats to be addressed by ‘the parties interested in 
their success. The leading theatres, however, were main- 
tained with generous patronage, their interiors looking 
more than ever cozy and attractive from contrast with the 
sleet and slush outside. 

‘‘A Man of Honor.” which isa the now feature at Wal- 
lack’s, is capitally acted, and draws full houses. In this 
play the unrivalled company attached to this theatre find 
apparently the very best places for the development of their 
especial talents. The scenery is most perfect, and contin- 
ally calls forth demonstrative admiration from the audi- 
ence; in some scenes the imitations of the ‘‘real thing” 
amount to an absolute delusion. The rapid advance in this 
city within a few years in regard to scenic effect has been 
very marked and wonderfully successful. In the matter of 
landscape and architecture there are presented by the ar- 
tists in their work combinations of colors, scientific draw- 
ing, knowledge of striking and harmonious contrasts that 
display an amount of natural ability and severe study we 
do not meet with in the best efforts from the easel. This 
is especially true of landscape painting—the forte, as it is 
understood, of the occupiers of the studios. 

—‘‘Led Astray” continues to be a great favorite at the 
Union Square. If it falls off in interest at all it will be 
owing largely to the fact that the universal press has quit 
scolding and condemning the questionable insinuations of 
the plot. 


—On Saturday, one of the most disagreeable days we 
ever knew that was not devoted to the rehearsal of a ter- 
rible storm, the matinee of ‘‘Aida,” at the Academy of 
Music, was attended by one of the largest and best dressed 
audiences that has appeared before the footlights this sea- 
son. The opera grows more and more popular on each 
presentation. 

—Thomas’ Symphony Concerts are liberally patronized. 
The programme, as usual, is addressed almost entirely to 
highly cultivated musicians, and certainly very little that 
the general public care to hear. We congratulate the spir- 
ited leader upon his pertinacity in sticking to his ‘‘classics,” 
but for the sake of the million we wish we had musical 
concerts that would not only give us sweet sounds, but 
cheer and enliven and interest us without taxing our brain 
and over-wrought mind. We would mention in this con- 
nection that Gilmore’s promenade concerts have been an- 
nounced to continue ‘‘through the season.” They are lib- 
erally patronized, and by the best people. Surely, there is 
@ strong feeling in our community to hear concords of 
sweet sounds from brass and stringed ittstruments. How 
soon are we to have a proper building down town for these 
entertainments? ; 








—Are blacksmiths who make a living by forging, or 
carpenters who do a little counter-fitting, any worse than 
men who sell iron and steel for a living? 

—Chicago wants to have the ‘‘next world’s fair” held 
eo But who knows whether the next world will have 
a fair? 

—A true Danbury American is too proud to beg and too 
honest to steal, He gets trusted. 


Glew Publications. ; 


[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt all 
books aalitered at tr’ Megitorier Tomes wilt ba prowtiy %, 


in the next issue. Publishers 
us of ay omission in this Soba trae Oe otriod ules 
ra one 
Sounps From SEcRET CHAMBERS. Poems. 

C. Redden. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

This is a nice little present for the holidays, in green and gold, and is 
in the form known as the semi-dramatic. It develops the plot of oneof 
those love affairs that ‘‘never runs smoothly;” it is startling and tamult- 
uous in all its parts. There is considerable merit in this little unpreten- 


tious offering, and some fine thoughts are here given. Our faimauthoress 
says; 


By Laura 


“TI turn the key, [ lift the lid, 
I lay the casket on the sill, 
And wistfal linger at the door, 
To know the tenor of your will.” 

We think a generous public will lift the casket and bid the bearer a 
cordial welcome to all the doubts and fears of a successful or unsuccess- 
ful future, which time alone will determine. ‘Sweet Bells Jingled”’ 
have some pleasant verses, as: 

“How tenderly you meet the mute appealing 
Of eyes that ever seek to read your own; 
This clinging trust, this wild excess of feeling, 
But, dearest, I have been so long alone, 
Henceforth there is no good beyond my grasping, 
No splendor that my earth-life may not take; 
The passionatc heart which to your own you’re clasping, 
Is henceforth sacred for your princely sake, 
Lone one, beloved.” 

We find a goodly share of this little work devoted to the subject of 
kissing. We admit there isa poetry in kissing; we have boyish memo- 
ries within which are garnered some sweet recollections of those days, 
yet we think some sixteen pages devoted to “‘kissing”’ a little too much. 
However, the poems give us the promise, with careful reproduction and 
some judicious pruning, to do good in the end. 


Saxe Hotmes’ Storres. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 

&Co. Our readers will many of them recognize in this book some of 
the pleasant stories that pleased them at the time of their first publica- 
tion in the Scribner Magazine. Like twice told tales they still have a 
zest and a refreshing for the memory of pleasant hours. The story of 
“Draxy Miller’s Dowry,” was an exceedingly quaint story, and if we 
mistake not, was extensively read and admired. We are happy to know 
that these stories are placed in a form more worthy still of the regards 
of the many friends of the ‘‘Scribner.”” These tales are remarkable for 
clearness and purity of thought, always anticipating our thought, never 
vitiated, we are happy to say, by either low taste or vulgarism. 


Women 1n Sacrep History. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

New York: J. B. Ford & Co. < 

The contents of this elegant and rare book are made up of sketches of 
women mentioned in Sacred History; both hi8torical and legendary 
sources contribute quite largely to the same. Like all that Mrs. Stowe 
undertakes to do this work is done well, and adds a new lustre to her al- 
ready acquired reputation as an authoress of the very first class. We 
kuow of no one more fitting to write an interesting and elaborate history 
of women under almost any era, than Mrs. Stowe, particularly of the 
Jews. Shehas given us a glimpse of women under what is ealled the 
patriarchal ages. Every Bible reader will be delighted to read her vivid 
sketches of Sarah, Hagar, Rebekah, Leah, and Rachael. We almost see 
them again in all their native eostume and character moving before us. 


.Many will turn to the-Sacrod Word with « decper intercet than they 


have ever felt before, as they peruse the history of another class of 
women under the cognomen of the “‘National Period.” How grandly 
is the thrilling Eastern story of Queen Esther rehearsed; Miriam's beau- 
tiful history; Deborah, Ruth, and many others, whose lives are as types 
of the most interesting characteristics of women of the past ages. The 
history of that woman, Delilah, with her many blandishments, her arts 
of captivating the great, strong nature of Sampson, with all its highly 
wrought detail, veluti in speculum, pass before us. Then the sweet, lov- 
ing characters of the women of the Christian era. Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, the daughter of Herodius, the women of Samaria, Martha and 
her sister Mary, and last the repentant Magdalen, are all of them most 
graphically depicted. This work will stand as one of the gems of Mrs. 
Stowe’s numerous improving educatory works of the times. The high 
and elevated train of thought pervading this work makes it invaluable as 
-an aid to Christian family training. This work is illustrated with six- 
teen chromo-lithographs, after paintings by Raphael, Koehler, Horace, 
Vemet, and others. A rare present, not only for the holidays, but for 
all times, is this great book of ‘‘Women of Sacred History.” 


Recent Music AND Musicians, as described in the diaries 
and correspondence of Ignatz Moscheles. Edited by his wife, as 
adapted from the original German. By A. D. Coleridge. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


On the 30th of May, 1794, at Prague, was born Moschelea, even in 
his early childhood considered a great musical prodigy. His father, a 
merchant in easy circumstances, was a devoted lover of music and 
played admirably upon the guitar. His mother was a woman of great 
kindliness of heart, affectionate and refined; one of those even tempered 
women who do so much to bless their own homes and make the werld 
better around them. Atthe death of his father he was sent to Vienna 
to continue his musical studies. Here he made great progress and gave 
his whole heartto the most ardent pursuits of music in allits variety, 
The first entry in his diary—April, 1814—speaks with enthusiasm of 
Beethoven. An acquaintance with this great master results in his being 
chosen to arrange ‘‘Fidelio” for the piano. Of this little incident he 
thus speaks: ‘‘On going to see Beethoven early one morning, the great 
composer was still lying in bed; he happened to be in remarkably good 
spirits, jumped up immediately and placed himself, just as he was, at the 
window looking out upon the Schottenbastei with a view of examining 
the ‘‘Fidelio” numbers I had arranged. Naturally, a crowd of street 
boys had collected under the window, when he roared out, ‘Now what do 
those confounded boys want?’ I laughea and pointed to his own figure. 
‘Yes, yes; you are quite right,’ he said, and hastily put on a dressing- 
gown.’ Moscheles was eminently social and very genial in his life and 
intercourse with society. He speaks with rapture of Horace Vemet, and 
of an evening spent with the great ventriloquist. 1824 we find him 
nestled as a favorite guest with the Mendelsson family, and ever after 
these two families entertained for each other the most profound friend- 
ship. About this time he became acquainted and greatly pleased with 
Maria Garcia, afterwards Malibran. He says in his journal: “This 
charming girl, almost achild, acted enchantingly in the “Chauvin de 
Reims,” “Le Coin de Rue,” and “L’Orms et la Pacha.” In course of 
his work he speaks of Sontag as ‘young, beautifal, fascinating.” Asa 
most entertaining and valuable biography, a diary of agreat man, we 
recommend this work to all our musical friends as one of great intrinsic 
value. 


Hans BrinxER; or The Silver Skates. By Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Illustrated by Darley, Nast, and others. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. . 

The mere announcement of such an elegantly illustrated work by 
such artists; the fact that it is Scribner's tasty style, would seem to be 
all that is necessary to say about this gem of the Christmas morning or 
New Year’s day. We will only add our appreciation of this elegant 
book, always new, and just what Santa Claus will delight in presenting 
to hundreds of the ladies and gentlemen of all our cities. It is 
overflowing with rich and quaint stories of éarly life, told with a sweet 
simplicity and eamestness that makes them really charming. , 


ao 


Te Cross or Benny; or Irene’s Lovers. A Novel. By 
Madame Emile de Girardin, M.M. Theophile Gautier, Jules Saudeau, 
and Mery. Phila.: Porter & Coates. 

Literary partnerships have often been tried, but not always with the 

“success attending the execution of such a work as the ‘‘Cross of Berny.” 
This the reader will find a perfectly simple story, told without elaborate 
ness, yet is in all its parts a perfect whole, a finished work. The original 
preface tothe French edition says: “The ‘Cross of Berny’ was, it will 
be remembered, a brilliant tournay, where Madame de Girardin nee Del- 
phine Gay), Theophile Gautier, Jules Saudean, and Mery broke lance 
like valiant Knights of old.” They were then considered as the four 
most brilliant of our celebrated cotemporary authors. Such a book from 
such asource may well command the attention of American readers. It 
is admirably translated,preserving all its peculiarity of structure. We are 
surprised to take up a work the joint efiort of four writers, and find so 
complete a unity inthe whole. The correspondence is well sustained 
from the first page to the last. By this plan of arrangement the individ 
ual or personnel of each writer is separate as a part, and the union com 
plete and interesting as a whole. 


THe MARvVELLOUs Country; or Three Years in Arizona 
and New Mexico, the Apaches’ Home. By Samuel W. Cozzens.- 8vo. 
Boston: Shepard & Gill. 

A frnitfal and interesting theme for the traveller inthe marvellous 
country spoken of in this work. It is byno meansa dull book; it were 
impossible for sueh a man to roam through such a country as that known 
Under the title of the Great Arizona, especially since its acquisition by 
‘this country, and not give usa work of merit. We think, however, that 
our author could have made a still better work with the materials he had 
had he dwelt less on incidental topics. The work could well spare ‘‘all 
about Jimmy,” and not suffer in our estimation. But the excellent char- 
acter of the hook will at once be recognized by every lover of the travels 
in Arizona. It was undoubtedly the Cibola, or land of the Montezumas, 
and is like an enchanted land. This mysterious region long years ago, 
before it was conquered by the adventurous Spaniard, was known for its 
exceedingly rich silver mines, many of which, it is still believed, have 
never yet been found and are at thisday rich in untold wealth. Mr. 
Cozzena’ “Arizona” is the best work we have seen upon this wonderful 
country, and we think it deserving a place in the library of every stu- 
dent. There is life in the work, and camping out and its incidents, 
breaking camp, and stories by the way, make the book a valuable guide 
to travellers in that romantic region. 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHIECTS, ENGRAVERS, AND THEIR 
Works. A Handboox. By Clara Erskine Clement. With illustra- 
tions and-‘monograms. In one volume, crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.25. Cam- 
bridge: Hurd & Houghton. 

Every person who buys the Grammar of Painting and Engraving should 
possess its companion volume. It is a well ana copiously interwoven 
series of facts which every artist will find very useful and very necessary 
as an aid to his profession. It is like a complete index revum of the art 
student, and, like the large dictionary for literary men, should lie upon 
every art student's table. It gives one the history of the artists who 
wrought these beautiful pictures; it places their peculiar style: it speaks 
of the several schools to which they severally belong in a manner alto- 
gether new to many of our well informed admirers of the works of our 
old masters. Its numerous illustrations make very easy to understend 
much of what without them, would be like the unknown tracings of an 
unknown hand. 


Tue Brrps or Norra America. By Theodore Jasper, 
A.M.,M. D. Drawn from life, one-quarter size of life. Robert 
Clarke & Co.: Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We have received from the publishers the four first parts of this large 
‘and finely illustrated work upon the birds of North America. Each part 
will bea.made more valuable by the addition of #hree accurately colored 
plates and one tinted scientific plate, 12x15 inches, together with eight 
pages of magnificent, clear, open type letter-press, on finely tinted paper. 

In this work, of which the great value may be judged, there will appear 

illustrations of over six hundred species of birds, comprising all that are 

known to exist on this continent. To this is added popular descriptions 
of the well known habits of life on the plain, on the crag, in rivor, be- 


side the lakes, and neath the deepening shadows of the dark wood. 


Everythiug relating to the bird spoken of is truly told and with all the 
fidelity of a life study by the author, whose fame as a naturalist and or- 
nithologist is not surpassed by any living man of the day. This work is 
the crowning effort of the life of the author, whose entire life has been 
spent in the study and preparation of this great work. So careful was 
the author, Dr. Jasper, to give a true picture of the specimeu under his 
hand, that he was not content with the delineations of an hired artist, 
but learned the art of engraving in this peculiar style and coloring, so 
that he might give to his readers and subscribers the handiwork literally 
of his own pencil, every specimen here presented being drawn by him- 
self. Differing entirely from most works upon this subject this great 
work comes to us perfect in all its parts, elaborate and highly finshed, 
as an art, true to life as agreat advance in the science of Ornithology; in 
several respects we regard it superior to Audobon’s great work on ‘‘Birds 
of America,” published some years ago. This may seem quite a strong 
expression on our part, yet we believe, upon looking critically at this 
work of Dr. Jasper’s we shall by no means stand alone in our judgment 
of the great merits of the book. Of one thing we are convinced; so 
many desirable points of beauty and fidelity can rarely be found in this 
country at such a reasonable price. Who will not pay one dollar per 
part for such a work as the above? 


Tue Lawrences. A Twenty Years’ History. By Char- 
lotte Turnbull. Boston: American’ News Co. 

This is one of those books that one is repaid the reading. Its charec~ 
ters all are drawn from stirring events that transpired during the event- 
ful period of the Mexican war and the War of the Rebellion. Leaving 
these far off felds of Mexico and the Southern battle fields, with all their 
stirring memories and strifes, our authoress transports her readers to the 
quiet of one of New England's villages—Brookfield. We open this book 
amid the din and smoke of the battle-field, the clash of arms and exciting 
events all of which are graphically and many of them historically correct. 
This work is morally a good teacher, and may be read with profit by any 
one. We prefer to place the book, with these remarks only, in the hands 
of our readers without further analysis. 


French Home Lire. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
have just published a series of racy papers, part of which has appeared 
in Blackwood:s Magazine. They should have been published in this 
form before. We recommend these stories earnestly to the readers of 
Appleton’s best books as every way valuable. They are the jottings of 
aclose observer, the result of the careful observations of an English 
tourist in France, whose opportunity for seeing all the sights were very 
favorable for his observations. Any one who reads the book will feel 
that he has made good use of his eyes as with his pen. Being written in 
a reliable manner, the pictures of French life are reai and not fictitious. 
The book will be like a new revelation to many, of facts they knew 
not of before the reading of this work. The work is one that can be 
read with profit and pleasure, as many topics are fully treated that may 
be of much use to a future sojourner in France. 








—Hon. Alex. Keith, President of the Legislative Council 
of Nova Scotia and Grand Master of Masons of that 
province, died on Sunday, aged 78. 

—_—_—_—__—»-+e 

—The winter trots under the auspices of the Trenton 
Club, Ontario, Canada, come off at that place on the 8th 
and 9th of January, when an attractive little programme. 
will be hung up. ~ 
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Advertising Rates. 


In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30 per cent 





The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest anp STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, whict if made available toeach 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asanation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when itisin season. We have 


arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting 1n various parts of the country. 


Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, afid of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
‘*sport” by that low ordgr of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shal devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
‘competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as an- 
thority in stock, pedigree undkind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
teris threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known ‘“‘Olipod Quill,’ who was connected 
with the Agriculturist uewspaper from the start, and a 

*co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our miltary department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some accouttt of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
im the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu 
lar with al] our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position 
and throw our offerts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our colunins will always contain the cream of the 
atest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a Jive paper and 
a useful one. We. shall not be parsimonions in secur 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am. 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable as- 
sociates—mien of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 

ears. . 
ee acanee A. ATKEINson, connected with tie 
Georgie press for over twenty years, has charge of the 


Publications 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 


THE SEASON. 
I. 


Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angler's Guide and 
Reference, Rook. 





BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the ““Blooming-Grove Park Association 


ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8v0., CLoTH $2.00. 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires to know. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made is volume all the more acceptable.— Turf, Field 
and Farm, 


KI. 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 


1 Go A Fishing, by W. C. Primg, author of “Boa 
Life in Egypt,” ‘Tent Life in the Holy Land,” etc, 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distin 
guisbed by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
a man of graceful culture and wide reading.— Boston 
Daily Globe. 





Published by Harper & Bros:, N. ¥. 


a 





HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of price. 


™ GENTS WANTIDD, everywhere, for 


Inside Life in 
Wall Street. 


Wm, W.Fowler, Wall Street dent of Boston 
Commaxctat Boia, and $, cpentee of 1G YEARS EXPERI- 
ENCE, The best selling book published, Gives the Histories, Myster.es 
and wevs ofthe Street, end tells of all the great R'ses, Panics, Ri 
&e., including Buacx FRipay 1869 and Serremeen 1873. The ONL 
COMPLE E WALL STREET Book ever written. Beantifnily itlus- 
tra'-d, Every mana dworan wanting employment should send for 
o rillnstrared circnlers. DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


aS en ate 
The Sanitarian. 

A. N. BELL, M. D., Editor. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The Sani question is now uppermost in the 
public mind, and it is gratifying to see that the dis- 
cussion of it is not going to be kept as a ‘‘mystery’’ in 
the medical profession. Every human being is con- 
cerned in this matter; and if sanitary science has any 
sugsestions to make, they must-be made Casetiz £0 
the people themselves. is is what the periodical 
before us aims to do, and this it is doing well.”— Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 

“As its name implies, THz SANITARIAN is devoted 
entirely to Sanitary Science, in its liberal and proper 
sense. The field it occupies is a most important one, 
and the editor admirably qualified for the work he has 
undertaken.’’— Medical Examiner. 

“Consistent with his announcement, Dr. Bell seems 
to have spared no pains to secure for the Journal the 
continued approbation of the public, by treating, in a 
clear yet comprehensive manner, of subjects with 
which the public are directly interested, and the im- 

ce of which cannot be overestimated.’’—Apple- 
*s Journal. 

“This is a Monthly Journal, containing original es- 
says on various Sanitary topics, by some of our most 
prominent medical scholars, popular enough to be 
read with profit by every person who reads, and 
learned enongh to be of great interest to medical men. 
It ought to be read and preserved by every family, be- 
cause it teaches how avoid numerous causes of 
disease, and to support health and vigor.”— The IJsra- 


elite, . 

-“A thorough-going Health Journal—not the cheap 
popular thing which generally goes current under 
that title, but a substantial ster of Sanitary knowl- 
and science.” — Standard. 


‘Of « much high grade than i n to 

“Of amu er 8 common to our 

health publications.” — Watchman and . 
“Tae SANITARIAN ought to be in every family on 

—— of the use ean sense meee in 

w treats qui pu private health.” 
The National 


‘Annual Subscription, $8 in advance. Single 
copies, 30 i 


All communications intended for publication, in- 
cluding adverti ts, books for notice, or sub- 
0 addressed 


scriptions, should be $ 
bi “ SAN ITARIAN,” - 


SPAY goby Poblsiory, 


111 & 






AMitcellaneons Advertisements, 
WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 











Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK 
:0:— 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT, 
ATTENTION. 





Naturalists’ and Taxidermists’ 
SUPPLIES. 











~"" J, H. BATTY, 
TaxIpERmisT, Baru, Kines County, New York, 


Has received from the Rock 
and heads of Buffalo, Elk, Black Tail and Virginian 
Deer, Rocky Mountain Sheep (Big Horn), Bears, An- 
telope (Prong Horn), &c.. &c.; also, rare small Mam- 
“mals. 

They will be furnished mounted or in skins a 
heads on black walnut shields) on application. Also, 
475 species N. A. Birdskins and N. A. and European 
Eggs for collector’s use. 


A complete catalogue of N. A. Birds, with local and 
scientific names given for labelling collections. 

Taxidermists’ tools of superior quality, and artifi- 
cial eyes of Ty, description made to order. 

13— ‘AXIDERMY TAUGHT. 


Real Estate. - 


OR SALE.—Twenty-six full lots on 
Macon and McDonongh Streets, near Reid Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. The plot or any part on terms to soit. 
Twenty-three full lots, 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
pe of the Rereres, and Bey Hideo ag a 
ot or any part at rlot. Terms to suit. Apply 
fo . mi CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
Or to C. HALLOCK, Office of Forest & STREAM. 





Brook ‘Trout, 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


G@™ Ponds laid out and instructions given. itf 


KELLOGG & DECKER, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
Fine Military, Masonic, 
Sociocty, and Procontation 
Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 


Ho! for the Holidays ! 
SEGARS. SEGARS. 


Gentlemen who desire to have a good smoke for 
themselves and friends, or wish to make a present of 
pure brands of segars and enjoy the luxury of the gen 
uine article, would do well to address 


M. F. PONS, 118 Water street. 


He will sendthem anywhere by express, C. O. D. 





J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 
FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 
19 N. William Street, New York. 
10-62 





EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 
§No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


‘Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 
Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 





Established 1887. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUPACTURERS OF 


Mie TAUKLE, 


5O Fulton St., N. Y. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 





EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48, Beekman Street, 


1048. . NEW YORE. “ 





Mountains whole skins 


Glew Publications. 


APPLETON’S 
American Cyclopaedia. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entirely re-written by the ablest writers on every sub-* 
ject. from new type, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 











The work a, published under the title of 
Tue New AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA was completed in 
1863, since which time the wide circulation which it 
has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 
signal developments which have taken place in every 
branch of science, literature and art, have induced the 
editors and publishers to submit it to an exact and 
thorough revision, and to issue a new edition entitled 
THE AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made anew 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political afiairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful ap- 
plication to the industrial and useful arts and the con- 
venience and refinement of social life. Great wars 
and ae pe cea revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war 
of our own country, which was at its height when the 
last volume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and in- 
dustrial acitvity has commenced. ~ hical cont 
accessions to our geogra) owledge 

detatigad 


peve en made by the in le explorers of 
ca. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with natural result of the lapse of time, have 


brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in everyone’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet proseved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place in 
permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest en dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 
coveries in science, of every fresh production 1n liter 
ature, and of the newest inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the ss of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful pre- 
liminary labor, and with the most ample resources for 
carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have becn 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same as 
and compass as its predecessor, but with a far greater 
—— expenditure, and with such improvements 

n its composition as have been suggested by longer 
experience and enl knowledge. 

The ‘illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explanations in the text. They em- 
brace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features 
of scenery, architecture and art, as well as the various 
processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although in- 
tended for instruction rather than embellishment, no 
pains have been spared to insure their artistic excellence 
the cost of their execution is enormous, andit is be- 
lieved they will find a welcome reception as an admi- 
rable feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its 
high character. 

‘his work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on 
elivery of each volume. It will be com = 


Gals Ta octave votames, cach CULLUII 
pages. fully illustrated with several thousand Wood 
SIRFOVING, and with numerous colored Lithographic 
aps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per vol........ setae sippiivatea 85 00 


In Library Leather, per vol.................. 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol............ 7 00 
In Halftiussia, extra gilt, per vol............ 8 00 
In Fall Morocco, ant. gilt edges, per vol....10 00 
In Full Russia, pervol....................... 10 00 


Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, 
until completed, will be issued once in two months. 


*,*Specimen 8s of the AMERICAN UYCLOTaEDIA, 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis on 
application. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 


Address the Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO.,, 
549 and551 Broadway, N. Y. 





TO SPORTSMEN. 


CHAMPION POINTER 
“BELLE.” 


The artistic portrait of this REMARKABLE 
ANIMAL has been enlarged by a celebrated 
animal painter of this city, lorwarde cut on stone by 
the American Photo-Lithographic Co. The size of 
the dog is 6x4 inches, mounted on superior card board. 
The Pedigree and points made in the late great field 
trials for all Pointers and Setters is also en- 

ved. Altogether this will make a fittin sent 
rom one sportsman to another as # holida’ 

Price One Dotlar by Mail. ‘Discount to the Trade. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 








BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


= orting Goods 
oven SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
N HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
alo &c. Repairing of every descrip- 


sent everywhere by express, marked 
c. 0. D. . 7 arto 


KRUG & COV’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 
A WINE OF Ele EXCELLENCE 


A. ROCHEREAU.& Co., 


SOLE AGENTS FoR THE Unrrep STATES AND CANADA, 


rotate atlealy ree me 
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FOREST AND STREA: 
PRIZE List. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 


The Publishers of FOREST AND STREAM 
In order to stimulate the development of 
MANLY AND ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 


AS OF 
JSHING, 
SHOOTING 
ARCHERY 
CRICKET, 
FOOTBALL 
and CROQUET, 
Have made arrangemets with the Manufacturers of 
REMINGTON, SHARPE, AND WARD BURTON 
RIFLES, AND OF THE REMINGTON BREECH 
LOADING FOWLING PIECE; WITH THE 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
SKATES IN THE COUNTRY; 
IMPORTERS OF BEST 
ENGLISH ARCHERY 
AND CRICKET IMPLEMENTS; WITH PROMI- 
NENT CROQUET MAKERS, AND FISHING 
<ROD MAKERS, 


To Farnish these various articles fas prizes °to?,sub 
scribers to the 


FOREST AND ‘STREAM. 


SKATES. 

For $5,00, Forest AND STREAM One year, to any ad- 
dress in the United States, with One Pair of Skates, 
any size; with straps; Monitor Pattern; price, $1,75. 
Or Ladies’ skates, trimmed toe and heel straps; brass 
plate; price, $1,75. 

For $10.0), two copies, one year, with one, pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, or-The Barney and 
Berry Club Skate; price, $4,0U. 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, nickel plated; price, 

5,59. 

° Subscribers will mention size of skate required, or 
send length of foot. Skates sent freeiof all expense 


(a This is an admirable opportunity to furnish boys, 
gentlemen and ladies with Tones. 
CRICKET. 

For $5,09, one copy one year, with one College Crick- 
et Bat ; price $1,50. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one polished 
good Match Bat, Clapshaw’s make; price, $3,00; or 
One best Dark or Duke’s tripple sewed cricket ball, 
price, $3,00; or one set of brass ringed cricket stumps, 
price, $3,50. 7 

For $20,00, four copies, one year, with one best 
spring bat, one College bat, one Dark cricket ball; 
price, $7,50. , 

For $25,00, five copies, one year, with a complete 
cricket set; one College bat, one polished bat, Clap- 
shaw; one Dark cricket ball; one set of stumps; price 


12,00. 
$ ARCHERY. 

For $10,00, two copies, one. year, with one five feet 
best English lance wood bow, bone tipped, with half 
dozen best arrows; price, $3,75. 

FOOTBALL. 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one Rugby 
football; price, $6,00. 

FISHING RODS. 

For $5, one copy, one dozen assorted tront flies, by 
the very best makers, Miller, Coachman, Hackle, Green- 
drake, &c,; ‘price, $1,50. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one four joint, 
Ugtsv tee- aad anitahle for ne’ . trant. blac 
bass; ash and lance wood; price, ; 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one superior 
four Joint, light rod, suitable for all kinds of fishing; 

rice, $7,00. 

. For i twelve copies, one elegant rod, can be used 

as a 10, 10}, or 14 foot rod, auitable for trout, black 
bass, with fly, or for trolling bass or pickerel; as fine 

a rod that can be made; German silver tipped; hollow 

butt; with three tips; ash and lance wood; price, $25 

BRADLEY’S PATENT CROQUET. 

For $10,009, two copiés, one year, with one complete 
set of croquet; price, $5 00. 

For $20,00, four copies. one year, with very hand- 
some set of croquet; price, $10,00. 

For $25,00, five copies, one year, with superb set of 
croquet; price, $14,0J. E 

For $39,90, six copies, one year, with the best and 
finest set of croquet made; price, =. 

All these contain the patent socket bridges. 

HEMINGTON RIFLE. 

For $75, fifteen copies, one year; with one Reming 
ton Deer rifle; very fine; round barrel; 24 inch; car- 
tridge, 46-1000; price, $28. 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Target 
Rifle; 30 inch octagonal barrel; to be used for sporting, 
hunting, or target shooting; the best and finest model; 
the rifle used at Creedmoor; price, $36 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Reming- 
ton double-barreled, breech loading shot-gun; new 
pattern, just introduced; walnut stock; decarbonized 
steel barrel; one of the best guns ever offered to Amer- 
ican sportsmen; price, $45. 

. SHARPE RIFLE. 

For $190, twenty copies, one year, with one Sharpe 
sporting or target rifle; best quality; 26 inch, octagon 
barrel; 40-109 calibre; oil. stock; open sight; single 
trigger; price $40. 

WARD BURTON RIFLE. 

For $200, forty copies, one year, with one Ward 
Burton rifle, magazine gan for lar, ame, conying 
from 3 to8 cartridges; calibre 45-100; length of barre 
94 to 26 inches: weight, 8 to 10 pounds. price, $80. 
THE PARKER BREECH LOADING DOUBLE 

BARREL GUN. : 

For $150, thirty copies one year, and one decarbon- 
ized steel barrel, solid breach" back action Parker Gan, 
No. 12 gauge. Tate 8 younte. Price, $75,00. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE BARREL MUZZLE 
LOADING SHOT GUNS, 

* For $20, four copies, one year, with one American 

single barrel gun, perfectly safe; blue barrels; wal- 

nut stock; price, $10. 

_For $35, seven copies, one year, with one American 
double gun; fine blue barrels; walnut stock; a handy 
and reliable gun every way; price, $18. 

. For $50, ten copies, one year, with. one double , 
fine twist barrel gun; walnut stock; forward action 
lock; a safe gan every way for boys; price, $26. 

” Bor $75, fifteen copies, one year, with donbls gun, 
English Lamanated steel barrels; handsome h; 
walaat stock; case hardened locks; @ good and ser- 
vieeable piece in every way; price, 

: BOOKS. 





For $5, one copy, one year, with “Hallock’s Fishi: 
Tourists” co. 2; ot “Wingate’s Rifle Manual,” 


price, $1,75. ‘ 
Files for Forest and Stream. 

For $5 a copy of the paper one year, and a neat and 
convenient file. for ——— the paper, without soil- 
ing or perforating the edge. Price a 

ENGR. AOS. 5 

For $5, oué copy, one , two engravings, 
Fishing and Hunting, Ridaax: price, $175. 

(a Every article is of the finest quality and will be 
raion i itan 06 clubscan of course secure any of 
. ons a 

the-priass we *” subscribers. nc of we 
‘Send the names with the money, as fast as obtained 
that eg ge) get th \ open: Bask 
nambers suppli ean have 
until January Ist to ay 























CESS, such as 1s used upon S 
Warranted NOT TO PAIL either winter or snmmer, 
if directions are followed. 


aa Hotels. 





St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been omy 


urnished throughout, combining: first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 





UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— ; 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 


. L. Truman, 
G..L. Pgazopy, f Proprietors. 








Sportsmen's Goods. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forhe’s Patent ACME Club Skates, 





The only reliable and really Setr-FasTENING SKATE 


ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow’s Wood Top and Laprzs’ 


Sxates, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 
Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 


Br aech-Loading py bie 


GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST., 
NEW YORK. 
0 








Agents for ‘he United States Arms Company’s 


Repeating Pistols. 
GAIL BORDEN’S 


Canned Goods. 





GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 


, DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially usefal for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina minute’s time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal Grocers 
andDruggists. .. . 12-38 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 
No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. 0. NEW YORE. 
IMPORTER OF 


Neocles & Fish-tlooks, 


AnD DEALER IN ALL Kryps oF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


TO GUNSMITHS. 


The celebrated Black and White BRONZING PRO 
Greener & Co. 





The process is 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


NEW YORK. 
























455 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. WELSH RAREBIT. TRIPE SUP- 


Brespeing carved in BEST LONDON STYLE. Un- 
rivalled accommodations for Supper Parties. Open 
all night. GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietos 


KK. H. MADISON, 


INPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Guns, Rifles; Revolvers, Fishing 
Tackle Boxing Gloves, Fencing 
Foils, and Base-Ball Goods, 
564 Fulton Street, near Navy St. 


BROOKLYN. 

FOR SALE.—An ASTRONOMICAL REFRACTOR 
TELESCOPE, made by SLUGG, England. Has:: 
in. Object Glass. 3 PANCROTIC CELESTIAL EYE- 
PIEC znaing in power from 100 to 300 diame- 
ters. 1 TER T EYE-PIECE. 1 CLUSTER 
and NEB., diagonal: prism, &c:, mounted on 5 foot 
Garden Stand, with rack work motion, in altitade, 
=. Also a lot of Astronomical Books. <A 38 a8 
above. x 


TROUT SPAWN 


Weare prepared to farnish TROUT SPAWN in any 


TAKEN FROM 3 YEAR OLD TROUT. 


WARRANTED ALIVE AND SOUND. 
Parties about to engage in the 


Culture of ‘Trout, 


will find it to their advantage to correspond with us: 
Address 

Church’s Spring Piscicultural Co. 
19—tf ‘ FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Oures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more — than any 

Druggists. 


ther kn paration. For sale b: 
Samples Free! Ask for it! ‘Test it!” 
Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 anp 30 Fuuton §Sr., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


RDS, ANIMALS 


And F'ow]ls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &e., 


55 Chatham Street, 
3d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 
—--—9 


WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 

BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 

ANTELOPE, 

AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 

MALS AND BIRDS. 











CHAS. REICHE. HENRY REICHE. 


11-63 





H. W.: COLLENDER, 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


te cireeeneenremnertesicasscinsessnamstliiiiipanpenniidaaendciinschisiersedeienabigleainns 
NO COMMISSION CHARCED 
and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods 
Standard oe Books forwarded at Manufacturer’s 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
wu, 90 Chatham St., New York, 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE 








STANDARD AMERICAN | gmi™ F.CROTES Go. 
Turners & Dealers 
; ; ; 114 East 14th St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. i 
Pins. Ivory and Bore Checks. at de 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 
Importers, Mariufacturers and 


FISHING TACKLE 


it ever e 
hibited in the United States. They particularly cal! 
attention to their 

TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and: Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass — 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality 
SILK, LINEN AND’ COTTON’ LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 


FisH HOOKS. 


wa Mont tad Pull? Baa” tan Se 
Mountains an , 
the Adirondacks, &c., &. 


——10: — 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a i 


» and all other kinds 
4-56 





FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK, 


soeyrmenly with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 
ITHMAR DU BOIS, 
(CELEBRATED 
SHIRT MAKER, 


Agents for the St. Lawrence Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Sent Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 








One of the “Forzst anp Stream” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 
sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


“TURNBULL’ 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
7 : seit FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
The Great Hatter, CUFES TO ORDER, 
—-AT .PO LAR PRICES 
‘81 FULTON STREET vs 
ST OLR! oe | denise eno eae eee eee 


a A ap Racca Sic aia 
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(The new Tribune Building stands upon the old 
site, and will be the largest ee office in the 
, and will cost, ex- 


world. It will be nine stories hig’ 
clusive of site, one million dollars. ] 


NewYork Cribune. 


The Leading American Newspaper. 
“NEVER SO GOOD AS IT IS TO-DAY.” 


The unlimited and unsolicited verdict of 
the hundieds of thousands of readersof THE TRI- 
aper was never so good as atthe 
During peret year it has enlarged its 

ties in every direction, and 

enters upon the year 1874, which is to be une of the 
most important in public ee affairs, with 
HE TRIBUNE, how- 

ever, believes in deeds rather than in words, in results 
rather thanin promises. It points to its record and its 
columns for the past twelve months a3 the best evi- 
dence of what it has done, and the most satisfactory 
All the distinctive features 
of the paper will be preserved and strengthened; the 
“Extras,”’ whose sale has reached hundreds of thou- 


BUNE, is that the 
— time. 
eld and improved its facil. 


most encouraging prospects. 


pledge of what it will do. 


sands, will be continued; the front of its new buildin; 
completed, and the present admitted pre-eminence o 


the paper, not only maintained, but stil further ad- 


vanced. 


As an invaluable_paper for the Farmers 

RIBUNE fully maintains 
It publishes 
much more matter of interest to Farmers and their 
families than any of the strictly ‘agricultural’ papers, 


of the whole country T 
its well known and admitted position. 


andn> Farmer can afford to be without it uniess he 


ean afiord also to be without all the market reports— 
cattle, grain and produce—information of agricultural 


events.and progress, and all the general news of the 
day. To every intelligént Farmer THE TRIBUNE is 
simply indispensable. 
TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Day, (by muil), one year, $10. 
Semi-WKBKLY, one year, $3; five copies, one year, 
$12.50; ten copies (and one Extra), one year, $25. 

WEEKLY, one year, $2; five copies, $7.50; ten cop- 
ies, $12.50; twenty copies, $22, and thirty copies, 

Each person procuring a club of ten or more sub- 
scribers is entitled to one extra WEEKLY, and of fifty 
or more toa SEMI-WEEKLY. Papers addressed sep- 
arate to each member of clubs will be charged ten 
cents additional to the above rates, 

Specimen copies of either edition of THE TRIBUNE 
sent free on application. 

Terms invariably Cash in Advancc. 

Remittances at sender's risk, unless ir registered 

letter, by draft on New York, or postal money order. 
Address: THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS. 


Extra sheets issued occasionally, and con- 
taining the latest and best things in art, science, liter- 
ature, history, and religious discussions. Half a mil- 
lion already gold. The series of fourteen Extras now 

nblished sent by mail to any address in the United 
tates for One Dollar. Additional Extra sheets, con- 
taining the two recent novels, “‘May,”’ by Mrs. Oli 
phant, and “Lords and Ladies,” each by mail ten 
cents. Descriptive oles, giving a of the 
of each Extra, sent free on application. 
on ane THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


4 RARE ORANGE TO SA ER MOREY 
A eA POR LITTLE T ONE, 





TRIBUNE has co afrangements by 

whieh it is enabled to sw the wing 
ublications, together with edition of Tut 

AIBUNE, at ayery marked redaction from the regu- 


ces. 
iar subscription pr Pubshr's With With 


regular Weekly Semi W 
Rr oo Tribune Tribune 


Harper's Magazine oe ee % 


r’s Bazar..... 
Barber's Weekly. 
Every Saturday... 
Scribner's Monthly. 













OR RATE 
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Appleton’s ‘Journal, * 
Popalar Science Moprthly... 
Phrenol Journal 


New Yo 





*s Journal....... 
Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
Pleasant Hours.......-------- 
Boys of America......--...--- 
old 


and New .....<+---seeee-+ 
Godey's Lady's Book......... 
pally Graphic. ........--++--06 
London Illustrated News...... 
Lond n Graphic.......----.-+ 
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Make you! 

ther oney order, draft, or registered letter, di- 
einer > Tue TRIBUNE, and you will receive both 


magasinoand DOWSPAPSS: 5 Taxsuxn, New York. 
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| Sportsmen's Goods. 


ner by the late Board of U. S. 


tems, includiug the best guns of Europe, sa 
“that it is the best rifle they have seen, or o 
they have any knowledge. 
mend it for trial in the hands of the troops. 


sights. 

We are now makin 
merous demands, an 
market. 

The following is our scale of prices:— 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE RIFLE for large game, 

carrying from 3 to8 cartridges, 70 to 85 grs. of 

powder, 350 to 400 grs. of ‘ead, 8to 10 Ibs. 


and ek according to finish. 
SPECIAL LONG RANGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 
for Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 
8. = lead, carrying 3 to 8 charges, weight, 10 
NGS vnwsiesie anes oan eh oidanenenace caus rlee 


to9 cartridges. 60 grs. wder, 350 grs. lead 
8 from....... er ae caaae desires - eevee $40 
and upwards. 
SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for long range 
Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. powder; lead, 480 


Ronen co th ed deuccewesncs\beeceeecsseeen $60.00 


and upwards. 
SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for general use, 6 


to 7 Ibs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, from. . $30.09 


and upwards. 


The calibre of ail our rifles, unless otherwise or- 


dered, will be 45-100. 
All communications shonld be addressed to 


BETHEL BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 54 WallSt., N. Y. 


HAZARD POWDER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sporting, Rifle and Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


‘“* ELECTRIC,”’ in 1 lb. canisters. 
*“* AMERICAN SPORTING,” ia 1 Ib. cans and 6} Ib. 


kegs. 

* DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 8, 4.and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 lb. cans and 6} lb. kegs, 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1 Ib. and 5 lb. canisters. 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” FFFG and FFG and 
“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 12}, and 6 } lbs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 


The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every a city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 


S88 Wall Street, New York. 


A. G. HAZARD, President. 
Tos. S. Pops, Secretary. 
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Grand Medal of Merit, Vienna, 1873. 
AWARDED 


WM.S. KIMBALL & CO.’S 


(ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 
PEERLESS & PLAIN 
FINE CUT CHEWINC, 
VANITY FAIR 


Cut Cavendish Smoking. 


Ask your Dealer, or send direct to 
our works .for asupply ofthe best 
Tobacco. 


A Foreign Testimonial. 


The petentng, Seattests shows what the ‘‘Vanity 

Fair’ Smo ‘obacco is thought of abroad. It re- 

ceived the first prize at the Vienna Exposition: 
Vrenna, Austria, Nov. 30th, 1878. 

Messrs. W. S. Kimball & Co.: 

Strs—aA friend of mine sent with transport of 
Indian skulls two pounds of “Vanity Fair,” which I 
declare to be the best tobaccol ever smoked. We 
have ve tobacco in Vienna—T@rkish and Hun- 
garian—but “Vanity Fair’ is the king of all, by its 
aromatic flavor and the right sort of ; 

Tf there is a German firm which 





Rm. Jos. Hyrrw, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vienna. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


This Rifle, after being tested in the severest man- 
Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred ne ee 
of it, 
which 
They therefore recom 
A seven 
—— carbine on this plan, with coarse military sights, 
nas made better targets at Creedmoor the past sum- 
mer, than the best English and American target 
Rifles weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 


these guns to suppiy thenu- 
will soon have them in the 


WNC. Al tid Sins csc awsok cacvaheecel $60.00 


MAGAZINE RIFLES for general use. Carry3 & 





















Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


Solid 
Silver Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 


Exclusively. 


Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


Lorham Manul Co, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 


Sportsmen's Goods 


PETE 
REMINGTON 


Sporting, Hunting and .Target 
Breech-Loading 


tiles and Shot Gs, 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From NV. Y. Zimes, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 


the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1873. 














TOYS FOR THE MILLION 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
‘Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable improvements peculiar only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 


Happy New Year! 


Now is the time for the se- 
lection of Tokens of Affec- 
tion and Friendship, to be- 


stow as 


New Year's Presents, 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


HD & TAYLOR'S 


KBROADWAY and 20TH ST. 


REY 


TO 


North American Birds. 
BY ELLIOTT.COUES, M. D. 


This will consist of 869 imperial octavo pages, and 
will be illustrated by 6 steel plates and 238 wood cuts. 
It is designed as a manual or 


TEXT BOOK OF THE BIRDS OF NORTH 
AMERIC 


‘Ay 
NITHOLOGY. ‘The introductory part will give apes: 
eral account of the ANATOMY” and cL Aesitioa. 
TION OF BIRDS, and full explanations of all terms 
used in Ornithology. A KEY to the genera and sub- 
Pay will follow in the form of a continuous arti- 
cial table, while a 
SYNOPSIS OF LIVING AND FOSSIL BIRDS 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS 


a SPECIALTY. 








‘ “ 

We would call the attention of the publicto our 
large assortment of 

Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, end other makers. 

A full line of fine 

PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


DIXONS & HA WKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 


Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 
manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 


8 in priming all other styles of shells. a, 
BUSSEY'S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, | will contain concise descriptions of eve North 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. American species known to this time, with 7 — 


of the ee and remarks rela’ 
not found in loth hanaeinns. ws 
Price $7.00 a Copy in Fall Cloth Binding. 


[Prospectus furnished on application.} 
NATURALIST’S AGENCY SALEM, MASS. 


OR SALE.—A NEAT AND CONVENIENT 9 
roomed house, with barn, ice house, and other out 
buildings, and 18 acres of fair land, in Dennisville, 
Cape May Co.,N.J. On old Turnpike road 4 miles 
from station on West Jersey R. R. Healthy section, 
with oysters, fish, game and deer in abandons. 
wanting a nice home near 
ng grounds. Price $2,600. The 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 





> 


GAUNTLETS. can be seen at any time. further infor- 
RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, mation address WRIGHT, 224 Market 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. | ®treet, Philadel; 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. TT 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- BAVARIA. BO ERY. 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &c., &. ein eo Notice. 9 ii 
Skins dressed and made up as may. be desired. oi bate vobemeltine oe, commencing Jonnery 


Wholes $20,3 $10,185, 1-5$4,1-10 $2, 1-20 
We are to fill all orders. Circulars sent 
a} Sih peice paid for Spanish 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
ot Wall Street, N. Y. 


C. Field &Co. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. *. 






